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^munmaueiits lis i\t tanril. 

♦ 

Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday Evenings at eight o'clock : — 

May 12. — " On the Ventilation of Drains." By James 
Loveorove, Esq., Assoc. Inst. C.E. On this evening 
Earl Ducie will preside. 

May 19. — " On the Progress of the Colonies." By 
John Robinson, Esq., of Natal. 

May 26. — Derby-day. — No Meeting. 

Committee on India. 

Conferences are now in course of being held 
for the discussion of various subjects connected 
with India. 

The following arrangements have been made 
for the remaining two conferences : — 

Friday Evening, May 14. — "Waste Lands." By 
George Campbell, Esq. 

Friday Evening, May 28. — "Trade -with Central 
Asia, Thibet, and South-Western China." 

At these Meetings the chair will be taken at 
8 o'clock, and the discussion will be opened by a 
paper. 

Members of the Society interested in Indian 
questions are invited to attend. 

Piscioultural Committee. 

This Evening (Friday), May 7th, a paper " On 
Oyster Culture and Legislation" by Arthur F. 
Pennell, Esq., will be read and discussed. The 
Chair will be taken at eight o'clock. 

Members of the Society interested in this 
subject are invited to attend. 

Designs for Channel Steamers. 

The Council of the Society of Arts offer the Gold 
Medal of the Society, and the large Silver Medal 
of the Society, for the best and the second-best 
block model of a steamer, which shall afford the 
most convenient shelter and accommodation to 
passengers on the deck of the vessel crossing the 
Channel between France and England. The 
steamer is not to exceed in tonnage and draught 
the best vessels now in use between Folkestone 
and Boulogne, and the model must be on a scale 
of a quarter of an inch to a foot. The models, 
marked in cypher, are to be sent in to the Society 
of Arts' House, John-street, Adelphi, on or 
before the 1st November next, with a sealed 
envelope, giving the name and address of the 
designer. 

The medals will not be awarded unless, in 
the opinion of the Council, the models possess 
sufficient merit. 



Notice to Institutions. 



A limited number of copies of the following 
works by Sir George Ramsay, Bart., has been 
kindly placed by the author at the disposal of 
the Society, for distribution to such Institutions 
as may apply for them : — 

1. Analysis and Theory of the Emotions. 

2. Introduction to Mental Philosophy. 

3. Principles of Psychology. 

4. Instinct and Reason. 

5. Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. 

6. Political Discourses. 

7. A Disquisition on Government. 

Applications for copies should be made to the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 



Thames Embankment Committee. 

The proceedings of this Committee, so far as 
they relate to the question of the site for the 
Law Courts, have been reprinted in the form of 
a pamphlet, which may be had of the Society's 
publishers, Messrs. Bell and Daldy, York-street, 
Covent-garden, price threepence. 

Subscriptions. 
The Lady-day subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 



♦ 

Thames Embankment Committee. 

The Council have authorised the presentation 
to Parliament, under the corporate seal of the 
Society, of the following petition, prepared at 
the recommendation of the Thames Embankment 
Committee : — 

To the Honourable the Commons op the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament Assembled. 
The Humble Petition of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, incorporated 
by Royal Charter. 
Sheweth — 

That your petitioners have lately appointed a Com- 
mittee to report on the best way of dealing with the 
Thames Embankment, so that the opportunity may not 
be lost of making this noble site conducive to, the 
embellishment and improvement of the metropolis. 

That such Committee consists of the following per- 
sons :— Lord Henry G. Lennox, M.P. ; Lord De L'Isle 
and Dudley ; Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. ; Lord 
Elcho, MP.; Baron Meyer de Rothschild; The Hon. 
Auberon Herbert ; A. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P. ; 
William Boxall, Esq., R.A. ; Sir William Bodkin, 
Assistant- Judge ; Hyde Clarke, Esq. ; A. Baillie 
Cochrane, Esq. ; Henry Cole, Esq.. C.B. ; Lieut.-Col. 
E. F. Ducane ; C. W. Dilke, Esq., M.P. ; W. R. Drake, 
Esq., F.S.A.; Lieut.-Col. Ewart, R.E. ; Edwin W. 
Field, Esq. ; Alderman Sir T. Gabriel ; W. H. Gregory, 
Esq., M.P.; Earl Grosvenor, M.P.; C. F. Hayward, 
Esq. ; W. Haywood, Esq. ; John Locke, Esq., M.P. ; 
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Eight Hon. Lord John Manners, M.P. ; J. E. Millais, 
Esq., E.A. ; S. Redgrave, Esq. ; Lieut.-Col. Scott, E.E. ; 
G-. E. Street, Esq., A.E.A. ; Seymour Teuton, Esq. ; Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. ; Richard Westmacott, Esq., 
E.A. ; Rev. Henry White; Joseph Whitworth, Esq., 
LL.D. ; Watkyn Williams, Esq., M.P. 

That, during the course of the proceedings of this 
Committee, it became their duty to inquire whether any 
and what controlling power over public works in the 
metropolis of this country is vested in, or exercised by, 
any public department. 

That it appears, from the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee, that no such effective controlling power exists, 
and that the mode of dealing with the Thames Embank- 
ment, upon which the improvement of London essentially 
depends, has been left to the accident of the varying 
personal interests and tastes of the different owners of 
property on the Embankment. 

That, so far as any control whatever exists over the 
works of the Thames Embankment, it is subject to the 
divided jurisdiction of the Corporation of the City on 
the east of the Temple, and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the west. 

That such control is entirely confined to the conduct 
of works already authorized to be constructed, and is 
wholly ineffectual for securing the proper appropriation 
of public sites for the health, accommodation, and 
embellishment of the metropolis. 

That such Committee is strongly of opinion that it 
should form part of the duty of a responsible Minister 
to exercise a controlling power, within necessary limits, 
over all operations bearing upon public works in which 
the convenience and embellishment of the metropolis are 
concerned. 

That your petitioners entirely agree in the opinion of 
their Committee, and humbly pray your Honourable 
House to take such steps as may secure such responsible 
control as to your Honourable House may seem fit. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 



India Committee. 

The fourth Conference on subjects relating 
to India was held on Friday evening, 30th 
April, George Campbell, Esq., in the chair. The 
paper read was — 

ON INDIAN FIBEES. 
By Leonard Wrai, Esq. 

The subject this evening is that of " Indian Fibres," 
a subject which has been frequently brought before this 
Society, and especially by those able and scientific men, 
the late Dr. Royle and Dr. Forbes Watson, to the latter 
of whom we are all greatly indebted for the exhaustive 
manner in which he has treated the subject. 

I propose to occupy your time but very briefly, as I 
well know the valuable nature of the discussion which 
will follow the opening of this most interesting subject 
this evening. 

We cannot avoid dividing our subject into the three 
great branches which it naturally assumes, viz.: — 1st, 
those fine silken fibres so valuable for manufacturing into 
textile fabrics ; 2ndly, those suitable for cordage, &c. ; and 
3rdly, those adapted only to paper-making. And I need not 
tell you that, to do anything like justice to them, would 
fill a good-sized pamphlet appropriated to each. Flax 
and hemp are so largely grown in Europe that we may 
well leave them out of the question for the present; 
and I think the same may be said of jute, and others of 
the same class. 

The fibre which is now creating a great stir amongst 
our manufacturers is the "Rheea," so commonly although 
erroneously called China-grass, as we obtain our sup- 
plies almost wholly from China. It is there named 



" Tchu-ma," and is named in botany Vrtiea nivea, being 
of the nettle family. 

In Assam, a cultivated and a wild variety is found ; 
and in the Malayan peninsula, Penang and Singapore, 
another variety grows wild, the fibre of which is un- 
usually strong. This has a Malay name, " Ramee," and 
is in botany known as the Vrtica tenacissuma. 

The partly prepared fibre of the rheea, such as this, 
is now worth in the market, £70 per ton, whilst the 
beautiful silken fibre, fully prepared, is worth 2s. 4d. 
per lb., as the fabrics made from it are of so strong and 
so lustrous a character as to be in universal demand. 
Pity, indeed, is it that this splendid fibre can be ob- 
tained only in such small quantities. No other supplies 
can be looked for, except from China, nor can we expect 
much from that country either. Its growth and pre- 
paration have been tried by most intelligent English- 
men in India, but they found, first, that the separation 
of the fibre from the plants was a most difficult and 
laborious operation; and, secondly, that the yield per 
acre per annum was exceedingly small. Indeed it is 
said by a gentleman now present to yield only one to 
one and a-half ewt. of fibre to the acre — a fact which 
forbids any European from entertaining hope of cultiva- 
ting it at a profit, which is much to be regretted. 

The authors I have alluded to made particular men- 
tion of the following plants as yielding fine, silken, and 
yet strong fibres, viz. : — the Pederia ftetida, the Jettee, 
the Moorva, and the pine-apple, each of which they 
fully describe ; and no doubt almost all of them are 
known to many now present. I quite believe that they 
each and all of them hold out the promise of amply 
remunerating any European who will attempt, in a 
judicious manner, to utilize the beautiful fibres they 
contain. 

The Pederia fatida certainly has the most silky and 
lustrous fibre any one can desire, and its being only 
in lengths from joint to joint seems the sole objection 
to it. Still, these joints are often 12 inches apart, whilst 
the finest Sea Island cotton is not more than one inch 
to an inch and half in staple. Attention ought, there- 
fore, to be directed to this lustrous fibre-yielding plant. 

The Jettee, again, is jointed, but the joints are some- 
times two feet apart, and the fibre proportionably long. 
It is a most excellent fibre, and will be sure to make its 
way. 

The Pine-apple, with its beautiful fibre, exists in 
thousands of acres in the Straits of Malacca, and may 
be had at Singapore in any quantity for the trouble of 
gathering, yet no one seems to regard it. This indiffer- 
ence to so tempting an opportunity is really most as- 
tonishing, but I imagine it cannot last much longer. 

Now, the plant which I desire most especially to draw 
your attention to, is that from which the surpassingly 
beautiful Manilla handkerchiefs are made. Who has 
not seen or heard of the long-celebrated "Pigna" cloth, — 
which can only be purchased at extreme fancy prices P 
This magnificent production is made from the fibre of 
Mindanao (Bromelia), in fact the Bromelia penguin, a 
kind of wild pine-apple, which is exceedingly abundant, 
in both eaBt and west. 

The late Mr. Temple, formerly Chief Justice of British 
Honduras, some years ago exhibited a quantity of the 
fibre to this Society, and he called it "silk grass ;" and 
some present may remember how long, how strong, and 
how silken it was. We may search the world through, 
and not find another plant capable of yielding us so 
rich, so abundant a supply of a fibre which in quality 
cannot be excelled. That is a plant which we may 
look to, to provide us with a large amount of the very 
best quality of fibre. I believe this plant has hardly 
been spoken of; I doubt whether it has been named. It 
is more easily obtained, and the yield of fibre is very 
large, because each leaf is a mass of fibre, mixed with 
vegetable matter which is easily expressed in the green 
state. Dr. Forbes Watson told me that he looked upon 
the rheea as the fibre of the future ; but if it be true that 
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it only fields 1 cwt. of fibre per acre, you will, I am sure, 
agrco with me in thinking that it cannot he the fibre of 
the future, unless it can be grown cheaper and in greater 
quantity than we yet know of. But the fibre to which 
I allude can be grown exceedingly cheap, and the manu- 
facture involves no difficulty. I do not know the exact 
mode by which Mr. Butledge separated the fibre, but I 
Relieve it was on the principle of the thrashing machine, 
the plant being passed at a slow rate along a platform 
having a yielding surface, through rollers and beaters ; 
and, when this was done with the plant in a green state, 
it came out at the other end of the machine very good 
fibre, which was improved by repeating the operation. 
A stream of water is used to wash the pulp away as it 
was expressed from the fibre. These are the principal 
textile fibres to which I have to draw your attention. 

I come now to cordage fibres, and that is so vast a 
subject, that I feel I ought scarcely to introduce it on 
this occasion ; but the point to which I will call your 
attention lastly, is that of fibres adapted to paper- 
making. With respect to paper-making, we can be 
satisfied with a very different character of material 
altogether; and almost anything of a fibrous nature 
would answer the purpose. I suppose almost all 
the plants of England have been tried, and 
some of the patents are very laughable. I . have seen 
specifications of patents containing columns of names of 
almost every plant in England. Amongst others, there 
is the nettle ; but with reference to Indian produc- 
tions, there are plants which yield valuable productions 
"besides fibre. But there is one plant I was particularly 
struck with, that is the common canna, one of which 
often grows as high as fourteen feet. The whole stalk 
and leaf are one mass of fibre, so much so that, on cutting 
down one of these plants in my conservatory, I found 
the leaves were full of beautiful fibre. The root furnishes 
that description of arrowroot which is called "Tous les 
Mois," and is described by chemists as the most nutritious 
of all the starches — more nutritious than the best arrow- 
Toot that comes into the market. That is the first product 
of the plant; the second product is the fibre resulting from 
the roots ; and the third, the fibre from the stalks and 
leaves of the plant itself. If we get a double product 
from such a plant as this, that is getting really a great 
advantage, and at a cheap rate ; and the cheaper you get 
fibrous matter to make your pulp, the better it will be for 
all parties. It may be interesting to you to know in 
what form this fibre for paper-making can be best sent 
to this country. It is said we cannot have paper-mills 
in India, because, as we see them in England, it costs a 
great deal of money to build and furnish the machinery. 
We must take into consideration the different kinds of 
paper made. If we go in only for that kind of paper 
which newspapers are printed on, that is a simple thing. 
I saw that kind of paper made 25 years ago, in the mills 
of Mr. Marshman, the proprietor of the Friend of India, 
and I was Btruck with the shnplisity of the thing. In 
■Hie factory, which was a very plain building, a number 
of women and children were seated, with blocks of wood 
before them, cutting up old gunny bags to pieces, and 
those were washed and made into pulp. The pulp was 
passed between cylinders heated by steam, and the paper 
was made from it. The paper is worth from 3d. to 4d. 
per lb., and is well adapted for newspapers. Only consider 
the quantity of paper that we send to India. Why 
should they not make their own paper ? I recollect, 
on one occasion, Dr. Eiddell exhibited in this room 
some fibre from the ochre plant, which he called a paper- 
making plant. That plant is fibrous from one end 
of it to the other ; andT Dr. Eiddell showed me some 
paper which was made from it by the simplest process 
possible — merely pounding it in a wooden mortar, and 
turning out the paper at once. When we know this, we 
may well ask, why not make paper in India ? I have 
here a specimen of a pulp made of Esparto grass, and 
converted into pulp in Spain. It is worth £20 per ton 
in ttie market. TTiat is the form in which I should 



recommend those who would not make paper in India to 
send it here. If it is made in larger slabs than this, it is 
difficult to dry. If thoroughly dried it will keep for a 
thousand years uninjured, but, if not quite dry, it is liable 
to change colour, as this has done ; but in this condition 
little more requires to be done with it to make it into paper. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chaibman said that Mr. Wray had laid before 
them some interesting matter, with regard to a number 
of different fibres which were as yet but little known in 
this country. So far, he thought he could do little more 
than invite discussion, but he would add to what Mr. 
Wray had said one observation, which was this — that 
he thought it was not desirable that they should exclude 
from the discussion those better-known fibres, jute, hemp, 
and flax, to which Mr. Wray alluded, but which were 
excluded from his paper as being well known in this 
country. He confessed, for his own part, he had a pre- 
ference for the bird in the hand, rather than for those 
very desirable birds in the bush which Mr. Wray had 
introduced to them, and he had besides some selfish 
feeling in the matter. He was familiar with those 
ordinary fibres, whereas he did not know much about 
those with respect to which Mr. Wray had given them 
information. He would suggest that practical men who 
were acquainted with these great staples of jute, hemp, 
and flax, should give all the information they could 
upon this subject. Jute was not only a great commercial 
and industrial interest in this country, but was an 
example which gave great promise for the other fibres 
which Mr. Wray had introduced to their notice, 
inasmuch as he believed, a comparatively short period 
ago, jute was scarcely known as an article of manufac- 
ture in this country, whereas it had now become one of 
our most important manufactures. The supply of jute, 
he believed, came almost entirely from Eastern Bengal, 
but in the central provinces there was a large area of 
country in which the climate was very similar to that of 
Bengal, where he thought it was possible this cultiva- 
tion might be extended, because it was a question 
whether, if the growth of jute was extended in Bengal, 
it might not unduly press upon the paid resources of 
that province, and, therefore, it was the more desirable 
to seek out new districts, where the cultivation of jute 
might be extended. Then, with regard to hemp, so far 
as he knew the common hemp of the plains was so 
little thought of as not to form an article of exportto 
this country ; but they had in India the plant which 
produced the Kussian hemp, and, where cultivated, it 
was principally for the sake of the seed; in the hill 
districts and some other parts of tndia it was grown 
to a certain extent for the fibre. No doubt the produc- 
tion might be increased. At Nynee Tal this plant grew 
wild nearly all over the station; therefore, if the 
demand was great in this country, and if the price 
realised was such as to justify it, we might obtain con- 
siderable exports of the Russian hemp from India. 
With regard to flax, which was grown more widely — 
certainly as widely — as any plant in India, with small 
exception it was grown for the linseed and not for the 
fibre. One reason for that was, it was a plant which 
required a temperate climate, and when grown for fibre 
it required moisture. Cocoa-nut fibre had now grown 
to be an important product in manufactures, and he 
believed there were an enormous number of fibres in 
India applicable to the manufacture of paper, and he 
trusted those interested in the matter would give their 
attention to it. 

Mr. Bainbkidge said his experience of fibres was prin- 
cipally confined to the rheea, which was indigenous to 
the province of Assam, but owing to the difficulty, to 
which Mr. Wray had alluded, of extracting the fibre, 
combined with the .very small yield, it had within the 
last few years become almost unknown in that part of 
India. The strength of fibre of the rheea was unequalled ; 
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there was only one known which was stronger. Rheea 
fibre was chiefly used in Assam by the fishermen, in re- 
pairing their nets, hut it was seldom that the nets were 
entirely made of it. The natives formerly grew it in small 
patches around their houses, where it got the benefit of 
every kind of refuse thrown from the huts, even to the 
cooking water. The rheea fibre was extracted from the 
hark, and was of a very silky character, something be- 
tween silk and cotton, hut the yield of it was out of all 
proportion to the bulk of the nettle in the green state. 
It was extremely difficult to extract the nettle fibre whilst 
the plant was in ita green state, and though he believed 
machinery had been prepared for dealing with it in the 
green state, that which he applied was only appli- 
cable to the plant in a dried state; and the difficulty 
of drying it was so great, from the space required in the 
drying-house, and the great bulk of the nettle in the 
green state, that he was unable to do anything with it. 
The natives had always been found unwilling to grow 
this fibre, from the fact that the yield was so small com- 
pared with other crops ; and it was so scarce in the native 
bazaars that it was readily saleable at four annas, or six- 
pence, per pound, which was equivalent to £56 per ton. 
The cost of preparing it made it unable to compete with 
the China-grass, with which it was very closely allied, 
and, he believed, almost identical. Five or six years 
ago he was requested by some friends to try the 
cultivation of the rheea in Assam. He had, however, 
great difficulty in getting roots in any quantity to grow 
from. To have grown from seed would have taken too 
long a time. It grew readily by cutting the root into 
three or four pieces. He commenced operations in the 
dry season, keeping the ground watered. The roots 
were planted in rows, two feet apart. As soon as the 
rain fell, the roots began to throw out shoots in all 
directions. The rheea was a most exhausting crop for 
the land, and required an immense deal of manuring, 
and he was under the disadvantage of being unable 
to m-ocure the quantity or the quality of manure 
which the plant wanted, hut he applied a much larger 
quantity of fertilising matter than any other plant would 
have required, and the result was, that he obtained three 
cuttings in that year, and the yield, as far as he could 
recollect, at each cutting was about 720 lbs. of green 
nettles, and from that amount of the plant he obtained 
only 45 lbs. of fibre. It was extracted by the hand- 
labour of the natives, who preferred to use the native 
knife for the purpose, to any mechanical means it was 
in his power to supply them with, though he had two 
machines for extracting the fibre in the dry state. The 
result was a yield of fibre of about 130 lbs. per acre from 
the three cuttings, but he had no hesitation in saying 
if he had been enabled to give a sufficient quantity of 
manure of good quality, he would have obtained five 
cuttings of the plant, and about 2 cwt. per acre of fibre; 
but he did not think, at that yield, it could be made com- 
mercially remunerative, or that it could compete with 
the China-grass, which was produced in the country, in 
small quantities, by a large number of peasant holders. 
The difficulty with respeot to Assam was the almost 
entire absence of population, and to grow anything 
where labour was so scarce and expensive as it 
was in those days, particularly when the tea mania 
commenced, was impossible ; and, in addition to 
that, land was selling readily at from £2 to £3 
per acre, of good quality, and it was quite out of the 
question to grow rheea under such circumstances. He 
believed the so-called China-grass was not a grass but 
a nettle, and, commercially, tibia China-grass had quite 
superseded the rheea ; and, as they were so olosely allied 
to each other, it might be interesting to make a few 
remarks about that fibre. He had brought with him a 
number of samples of the China-grass, worked up in 
various marketable forms. As in the case of all new 
articles, it met with great difficulties in first starting, yet 
he believed it would be one of the principal fibres of the 
future. At present it was difficult to obtain it in any 



large quantity, but he had no doubt it would be with 
this article as with any other in China, as soon as there 
was a regular demand for it, China would furnish a 
regular supply. The country had an immense population, 
and they seemed able to supply anything we required in 
any quantity. In dealing with the fibre, the Chinese did 
not spin it as we did, but only twisted the ends together, 
and made a long thread of it. After the fibre was 
received in this country it was soaked in large tanks, to 
get rid of the gum, and afterwards bleached. It was 
then passed through rollers to extract the moisture, and 
from that it was passed to the teazing and dressing 
frames, and was turned out in the state in which it was 
now exhibited. The final process was passing it through 
the combing machine, and by that means it was produced 
in the beautiful silky state in which they now saw it. 
In that form it was readily marketable to any extent, 
and many of the manufacturers of the north were 
engaged in spinning this fibre into yarns. 

Mr. Briggs believed that the spinning of this fibre to 
any large extent was confined to one establishment at 
Leeds, and they had a patent for manipulating China- 
grass. 

Mr. Bainbridge said, to his knowledge, several manu- 
facturers were engaged in spinning China-grass, but, 
being a comparatively new article, the supply was limited, 
and the market was consequently very sensitive, the 
great difficulty being, as Mr. Wray stated, to obtain the 
supply of the article. He believed almost every article 
of hosiery, from boot-laces up to shirtings and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, had been made of this material, and no 
doubt a great number of ladies were wearing it, quite un- 
known to themselves. He was sure, though this was 
alluded to as being an Indian fibre, it would not 
be from India that we should obtain the supply 
of it, but from some country like China, where there 
was a large population able and willing to grow it 
in small quantities individually, and consign it to brokers 
in the bulk, to be exported to this country. 

I)r. Archibald Campbell said the fibre which he 
wished first of all to bring before the notice of the 
meeting, because it was the most important with which 
he was acquainted, was that which grew in the province 
of Nepaul, and was known as the pooah. He at first 
imagined it was the same plant as the rheea, and he 
wrote to Dr. Hooker to ask him if it was so, and he 
received a reply stating it was not the same, hut it was 
very nearly allied to it. As far back as 1847, he brought 
the fibre before the attention of the Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta. It grew at an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 
feet. Its height was about five feet, and it bore a re- 
markable resemblance to the nettle, and was easily 
recognised by the silver tint of the leaf. He did not 
know whether the rheea had that. [Mr. Baixbridge 
replied that it had.] The fibre of the pooah was of the 
best possible description, and was used for fishing nets 
and game bags, for springes for catching pheasants, and 
for other things for which the best kind of fibre was re- 
quired. He gave a sample of it to a military sergeant, 
who was a shoemaker by trade, and requested ham to 
try it, and he pronounced it to be as good as Bussian 
hemp. The cost of producing this fibre was about four 
rupees per maund, and the price it fetched at Calcutta 
was from 12 to 15 rupees per maund, or about £40 per 
ton. Experiments of a satisfactory character had been 
made with it by Captain Thompson, who had a rope 
factory at Calcutta. He would not detain the meeting 
by describing the process of manufacture of this fibre, 
hut would hand over some notes he had prepared, giving 
particulars of the growth and nature of this fibre, for 
publication amongst the proceedings of this Conference. 

Mr. Briggs said the subject of the merits of the dif- 
ferent fibres of India was a very interesting one to bim 
personally, and he would be the last to say anything 
derogatory to what had been brought forward by Mr. 
Wray, hut it appeared to him thoy were " progressing 
backwards," for he had tested and manipulated the whole 
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of these fibres in 1859-60. During the Eussian War 
ttte manufacturers racked their brains to find a substitute 
for temp and flax, and out of that arose the search for 
fibres in India. With the exception of the Bombay and 
Madras hemp, he thought all the other things were 
simply things of fancy. The question resolved itself into 
this, that they had a plant in India, native to the soil 
and climate, which oould be had in any quantity pro- 
vided there was a proper system of agriculture in India, 
combined with irrigation works, and a network of rail- 
ways, as in this country. We should then have India 
sending us cotton, for that, after all, was the fibre we 
most look for from India. That was the only fibre India 
oould properly give us, except jute, of commercial ad- 
vantage to us. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson said, after alluding to some South 
American fibres, it was matter of surprise to him that 
flax was not grown more extensively in India. He had 
some Indian flax straw sent to him, which he manufac- 
tured, but the fibre was very short, whereas good flax 
straw was long. The seed was very fat and plump. The 
fibre was worth only about £40 per ton. In a loamy 
soil, with a clay sub-soil, flax could be grown with great 
advantage. The great secret of the manufacture of 
good flax consisted in using running water in the steep- 
ing of the straw, as was practised in Belgium, for fer- 
menting and removing the gum. He had found by 
using a small stream of water running through the vats, 
to keep the water sweet and free from acid, the fermen- 
tation was prolonged, and a larger amount of fibre was 
obtained from the straw. 

The Chairman inquired whether it was possible to 
grow good seed and fibre at the same time ; and whether 
the specimen Mr. Wilson received was specially culti- 
vated, or grown in the ordinary way ? 

Mr. Wilson could not answer the latter question. 
The seed was quite matured, and of very excellent 
quality, and at the same time the straw was fitted for 
fibre. 

Mr. Horne said he had grown flax experimentally in 
India. The usual way of growing it was to sow the seed 
in a wide line, round fields of wheat. It was not in 
great favour with the natives, who regarded it as a 
" ne'er do weel," which might bring them in something 
or nothing. As far as his own experience went, he 
never saw flax grown in India for the fibre. The 
popular idea amongst the natives was that fibre and 
seed could not be grown together. His experience 
was, that the shorter the stalks were, the more seed- 
heads they threw out, and the finer and fatter the seed 
was. One reason why flax grew so badly in India was, 
he believed, because it was sown on the edges of the 
fields, where it got injured, and had to spring up again 
and make fresh shoots, and it did not get the same 
amount of irrigation as the rest of the crop. He had 
grown flax both for seed and fibre. With good seed 
and manure, he believed flax could be readily grown 
in the north-west provinces of India; whether it 
would be profitable as a commercial speculation was 
another matter. At one period he had the superin- 
tendence of a very large gaol in the north-west, where 
there were as many as 3,000 prisoners, and the difficulty 
was to find employment for them. One means adopted 
was to employ them in preparing aloe fibre, which could 
be done by the youngest and most ignorant of the pri- 
soners, and was really hard labour when they were kept 
to it. The leaves having been cut off the plant as close 
as possible to the stem, were then beaten with billets of 
wood, and spread out to dry, and that was about the whole 
process. A little maceration would have been better. 
Of late he understood Dr. Tyler, who succeeded him in 
the charge of the gaol, had manufactured carpets suit- 
able for the floors of billiard-rooms, &c, and he was 
informed that they possessed the valuable property of 
immunity from the attack of white ants. He believed 
the aloe fibre was not adopted for ropes, on account of 
its being very brittle. At the Agra Exhibition, Dr. 



Tyler showed some aloe fibre, between, five and six 
feet in length, and it was beautifully clean and white. 
One other fibre he would mention, which was commonly 
called the Medar fibre. It was easy to cultivate. 
There was some difficulty in extracting the fibre, but 
when obtained it was of a most beautiful quality. The 
pith of the plant, converted into charcoal, was used in the 
manufacture of the finest quality of gunpowder, but 
this fibre he thought would never be of economical 
value. He had seen very good hemp grown in India, 
but the crop was soon exhausted. The natives made a 
rough description of rope with it, which they used for 
tethering cattle. 

Mr. Cornelius Thorne said, with regard to China- 
grass, great difficulty would be experienced in obtaining 
it in this country in large quantity, so long as the price 
continued so low as £70 per ton, inasmuch as the natives 
used very large quantities of it, which they themselves 
purchased at 9 taels for green and 13 taels per pecul for 
white ; the latter price being the last quotation from 
China for the best white. There were IS peoals 18 
catties to the ton, and the last rate of exchange was 6s. 
per tael. Now, if the grass was purchased and shipped 
shortly after it was collected, the average loss and weight 
would be from 8 to 10 per cent. ; if purchased after 
lying some months in the warehouse, the loss was only 
from 3 to 5 per cent. As generally packed in China, 
one ton weight of this fibre would occupy the space of 
2 J tons of measurement, so that freight formed a very 
important item. 

Mr. Turnbull, calling attention to a sample of hemp 
on the table, remarked that it had been referred to as 
being exclusively a hill production. He saw the same 
article in Lower Bengal, and took an interest in it, but 
he found there was but little of it grown by the natives. 
As to jute, which now occupied a large share of public 
attention, his experience was that jute was not foundinthe 
delta of the Ganges, but was grown largely on the banks 
of the Brahmapootra. He was astonished that no refer- 
ence had been made to the bark and leaves of the date, 
the cocoa-nut tree, and the plantain. He heard years 
ago of paper being made from the plantain, but nothing 
had been said about it that night. All the palms were, 
he said, more or less fibrous. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke said he apprehended on the present 
evening they began to get some of the benefits of those 
conferences, because they were not only receiving Indian 
experiences as to the production of the raw materials, 
but the experience of gentlemen engaged in the practical 
application of those materials. He thought some comfort 
might be derived from the endeavours which were made 
to introduce new materials into our manufactures. With 
regard to jute and the fibre of the aloe, jute was at one 
time quite as much neglected as any of the other fibres 
of which they had heard ; but, by means of machinery, 
it had now become a great manufacture. It was, in fact, 
only when they understood the details that they were 
able to overcome the difficulties. With regard to flax, 
there was a suggestion made as to the difficulty of grow- 
ing the seed and the fibre together. Certainly, as Mr. 
Wilson had said, that difficulty was not experienced in the 
great flax-growing country of Belgium; but there might 
be some practical reason for what they would be dis- 
posed to consider the prejudices of the people of India. 
He was particularly inclined to think so, from the 
observations that had been made as to the way in which 
flax was grown in India. In the introduction of 
American cotton into Turkey, it was found that, if the 
plant were left to itself, it ran up so high and fast that 
it went to seed, and did not produce good fibre ; but it 
was necessary to pinch off the tops of the plants, and 
then they got good cotton. It so happened that a plant 
which grew successfully in its ordinary shape in some 
countries, required to be adapted to the soil and habitat 
of the country into which it was introduced. He hoped, 
besides the benefit they derived individually from these 
conferences, they would have some effect upon the govern- 
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ment of India, for it was only by the co-operation of the 
government — and he did not speak of it merely in a 
corporate capacity, but in the persons of its intelli- 
gent officers — it was only by the co-operation of 
the government in the fullest sense, that they would 
be able effectually to advance improvements like 
those they were now considering. They were not 
stepping beyond the bounds of political economy in 
asking for that co-operation. They had heard how it 
could be given from what Mr. Home had told them. 
There certainly was a necessity for a better organisation 
for the development of agriculture than that which now 
existed in India, so that the exertions of the officers of 
the government, and of the community generally, might 
be rightly directed. In the next place, a part which 
ought to fall to the government, and which had been 
undertaken by the government at different times, was 
that of experiment. If they considered the benefits that 
had resulted to India from the tea-gardens, there was 
sufficient encouragement to the government to continue 
in that course. The expense was very small in the first 
instance, and the profit to the government was generally 
very great in the end. They knew, from successful 
instances of the application of this co-operation, it was 
desirable that more should be given ; and an undoubted 
means of doing good was by holding exhibitions of arts 
and manufactures in a country like India. He thought 
they were entitled to ask for hearty co-operation in 
this respect. 

The Chairman inquired whether any gentleman con- 
nected with commerce would be good enough to give them 
information with regard to the course of trade in hemp 
and the other important fibres, from which they would be 
able to judge of the probability of an increased demand 
for them ; and whether the increased supply of wheat from 
Kussia was caused by a decreased area of hemp produc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Horne, in reference to what had just fallen from 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, said there was already a well-organised 
agency in India which the government could assist, viz., 
the horticultural societies which existed in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras. The officers at the head of these 
institutions were all able men, who had the good of the 
country at heart, and there was every guarantee that any 
funds appropriated to them would be well expended. 

Mr. Cornelius Thorne said there was one other fibre 
which was likely to be largely exported, which had not 
been mentioned, that was the Fhormium tenax, or New 
Zealand flax. There was difficulty, in the first instance, 
in extracting the fibre, but that had been got over by 
machinery, and it was likely to be imported in large 
quantities. It was an exceedingly strong fibre, and was 
said to be worth £40 per ton. 

Mr. "Wilson said, a short time ago, he sent some of 
that fibre to the Secretary of the Society. It required 
to be steeped in a weak solution of caustic acid, to get 
rid of the gum, of which there was a large amount. A 
more beautiful fibre, soft and silky, he had never seen. 
At the present time there was great scarcity of flax at 
Dundee, and the spinners would be glad to get a supply 
from other sources. They were in the habit of drawing 
their largest supply from Russia, and this year the pro- 
duction was very small. Jute and flax were the great 
staples of Dundee. Very little hemp was used. 

Mr. Botly remarked he had seen advanced agricul- 
turists in England grow flax, but the reason for the 
limited cultivation of that plant was its great exhaustion 
of the soil, and that took place to the largest extent 
when the plants were seeded. If not grown to seed the 
Boil was not so much impoverished. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, said he could 
add little to the information they had received from the 
Beyeral gentlemen who had spoken. His own impression 
with regard to the rheea fibre, which had been so much 
discussed, was not very encouraging to that article as a 
great commercial staple to be exported from India to 
this country. The yield of fibre was very small, and 



the manufacture of it expensive ; and those who took 
the most sanguine view of it were inclined to think that 
the Chinese fibre would beat it. Nevertheless it was 
desirable that the question should be kept in mind, and 
one failure ought not to discourage further attempts to 
utilise that remarkably beautiful fibre. Dr. Campbell 
alluded to a fibre of a nearly similar character which ran 
to waste in the Himalayas, where they knew there was 
a great quantity of waste land fitted for the growth of 
these coarser fibres, which might, perhaps, be produced 
with more profitable results than had hitherto attended, 
the cultivation of the rheea. He could add bis testimony 
to what had been stated, as to the great abundance 
of the pine-apple at Singapore and other islands 
under the equator, and it might turn out that 
the fibre was more valuable than the pine-apples 
themselves. He would not attempt to discuss the merits 
of the special fibres referred to. With respect to flax, 
its prospects in India, like those of the rheea, appeared 
to be somewhat discouraging. They had been told 
that the experiments in Bengal were not successful. 
He thought this was to be borne in mind, that flax was 
a competitor against cotton. In this country they knew 
that cotton had, to a considerable extent, driven back the 
flax manufacture, because sheetings and shirtings, 
formerly made of linen, were now made of cotton. The 
American war, which enhanced the price of cotton, gave 
a stimulus to the efforts of the merchants, who sought 
for flax in all parts of the world. The cessation of 
the American war caused a relaxation in that demand, 
but they knew the price of cotton was still very high, 
and it seemed probable that it would remain permanently 
so, and, in that respect, we had a greater stimulus to 
promote the production of flax in India and other 
countries, to a far greater extent than had hitherto been 
done. Therefore he was not yet without hope that it 
might turn out that we might produce flax in India. 
He believed Mr. "Wray would tell them, what he was 
ashamed not to know himself, that in Central India there 
was a superior variety of this plant grown, viz., the 
white linseed. He did not know whether that was 
fitted for fibre, but, if it were so, there were vast tracts 
of waste land in the central provinces which could be 
appropriated to the development of that cultivation. In 
point of fact a great deal might already be claimed for 
the centra] provinces for which the credit was given to 
Bombay. One gentleman had told them that what was 
claimed for Bombay and Madras came in reality from. 
Jubbulpore, the eastern portion of the central provinces, 
so that they might hope the production of flax would be 
in the future largely increased. They had not heard 
much with regard to the course of Bussian hemp, and on 
that subject he would ask gentlemen to bear in mind the 
fact stated to-night, that the plant which produced the 
Bussian hemp had grown largely in some parts of India, 
and was used for fibre in those parts ; and, therefore, it 
was well to bear in mind, in case there was necessity for 
seeking further for that fibre known as Bussian hemp, 
that there were in India the means of supplying a 
considerable quantity of that fibre. His own impression 
was, that the tone of the discussion that had taken place 
confirmed the idea with which he started, viz., that in 
looking for new fibres, it was desirable in no way to 
neglect the old ones. No doubt jute was a new discovery, 
but it was an indigenous plant, largely used by the 
natives. He thought the most promising plants were 
those in respect to the fibres of which the natives had 
already discovered the use. Mr. Clarke had made 
some observations regarding the action of the govern- 
ment in this most important matter — that they should 
encourage exhibitions of native manufactures and pro- 
ducts, and that they should have an efficient department 
by which the agricultural industry of the country might 
be fostered and encouraged. With regard to exhibitions, 

I he thought no one would say they had been wanting in 
India. They had been held without number in every 
province, and. had been made prominent features in the 
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eyes of the natives and Europeans who had been brought 
together to see them. The central provinces had been 
foremost in that respect. With regard to the suggestion 
for the appointment of a special department in the interests 
of agriculture, it had his most hearty concurrence. He 
admitted the truth of what Mr. Home had said, that there 
were, all over the country, a vast number of horticul- 
tural societies, small and great, which were doing very 
good work in every corner of India, but he had for years 
felt that a great deal of the zeal and energy of the mem- 
bers was thrown away for want of funds and cen- 
tralisation. He had seen the same experiments repeated 
in hundreds of gardens, and the same thing done over 
and over again ; it was a kind of treadmill, always in the 
same direction, and, therefore, he believed a department 
of agriculture in India would be productive of great good. 
In this respect he thought we might take France as an 
example. In this country there waB a vastnumber of people 
who preferred to act for themselves. In France, and with 
Europeans in India, it was not so. They looked more 
to the government, and he thought it most desirable to 
urge the appointment by the government of a special de- 
partment of agriculture in India, by which the efforts of 
officials and amateurs should be guided and assisted. 

Mr. Leonard Wbay, in reply, said Mr. Turnbull had 
justly stated that mention was made by him of the 
different variety of palms yielding fibres, such as the 
plantain and the banana, but their name was legion, 
and it would occupy them a month to go over the whole 
ground. The subject of plantains had been discussed 
over and over again. They knew that, on an average, the 
plantain yielded 3 lbs. of fibre per tree, and so many 
trees per acre were annually cut down, and they knew 
pretty nearly what quantity of fibre an acre of trees 
would yield. They also knew that the tree yielded an 
astringent juice, which was used in black dye, and that 
it also gave a fruit ; and nobody ever thought anything 
of the matter afterwards. It was incidentally mentioned 
by a gentleman that a new description of fibre, that of 
the New Zealand flax, was likely to come into favour. 
In discussing that subject with a gentleman lately 
returned from New Zealand, it was said that was a 
country celebrated for its gums ; almost every tree pro- 
duced a gum of some sort, and even the soil of the 
country was impregnated with gum. That was the case 
with the plant alluded to, and the amount of gum it con- 
tained had hitherto been an obstacle to its treatment. 
The same gentleman suggested that there were parts of 
India where that plant would thrive well ; and he (Mr. 
Wray) believed it would grow there as well as in its 
native habitat, especially in the Straits, and no doubt it 
could be cultivated there with great profit. With regard 
to jute, he remembered, in 1843-44, Mr. George Hodgkin- 
son, of Calcutta, made some great efforts. It was a well- 
known plant, but its treatment and appreciation in this 
country were somewhat new, as were also the purposes to 
which it could be applied. It was true that until lately 
it had not received the attention that it deserved, but it 
was brought largely into notice 25 years ago. Then, 
again, with regard to hemp, they went over the ground 
again. Dr. Royle laid it down that stronger hemp was 
produced in India than in any other part of the world, 
and his experiments went to prove that, while Russian 
hemp broke at a strain of 160, Indian hemp was equal to 
a strain of 400, without breaking ; and next to that in 
strength was the rheea grass. He would not allude to the 
comparative strength of the New Zealand flax. Looking 
to the fact that India produced the strongest hemp, and 
that it grew in a portion of the country which abounded 
with cheap labour, the surprise was that the cultivation 
of that plant had not been more attended to. The last 
subject to which he would refer was flax. He purposely 
abstained from entering upon that, because the time did 
not admit of his doing so, and he was glad it did not, 
because it gave him the opportunity of hearing the 
opinions of others. There could be no doubt as to 
the exceedingly exhaustive character of that plant. In 



all the old leases it was specified that flax should not b e 
grown more than once in seven years, and the same 
restriction was imposed in some leases at present. If they 
grew the plant for both seed and fibre, it would not fail 
to be very exhaustive to the soil, therefore the cultiva- 
tion of flax almost resolved itself into a question of 
manure. If the land was not well manured, they took 
off a very exhaustive crop. There was no doubt as to 
the fact that it paid better, in many districts, to grow flax 
both for seed and fibre than for fibre alone, but they 
must remember that these things were affected by the 
position in which the plant was grown. To take the 
case of India, the circumstances of cultivation must differ 
very much, owing to the vastness of the country. Take 
the season in which it was grown. He had seen hundreds 
and thousands of acres of flax grown in India, but it was. 
in the cold season, and that was the driest season of any, 
and that circumstance affected the production very much. 
But there were other parts of India where they had more 
rain. Among them was the valley of the Nerbudda, 
and there was found, as an indigenous plant, the finest 
flax in the world, viz., the white linseed. The seed was 
far larger, rounder, and more plump than ordinary 
linseed. It did not contain so largo a proportion of oil, 
but it contained more farina. A singular circumstance 
occurred in Calcutta when experiments were made there 
with this seed ; after the oil was expressed, the cake was 
so good that the natives ate it. It was an exceedingly 
strong and good food. He had tried some of that seed 
in other parts of India, but it did not grow well ; but in 
the Nerbudda valley it flourished greatly, though it was 
an unhealthy place to live in. They had the fact before 
them that, though they had a flax indigenous to India, 
he had never seen it cultivated out of the valley of the 
Nerbudda, where it was grown for the seed alone, 
although some flax had been made by the civil servants. 
Specimens of the stalks from which the seed had been 
taken were sent to the Horticultural Society. 



Major-General Clabke writes : — It may interest the 
Committee to hear that, in 1855-56, the Punjab Govern- 
ment, then administered by Sir John (now Lord) 
Lawrence, sanctioned an advance to the district officer 
of Googranwala (myself) of 1,500 rupees, for the pur- 
pose of experimenting on the growth of flax. The plan 
I pursued was to offer to the cultivators of forty villages, 
having different characters of soil, the average profit 
they would expect on two acres of wheat if they would 
undertake to sow linseed, cut and deliver the same to the 
native revenue collector's office. The result was, that of 
the produce two tons were dispatched to England, of 
which nineteen bales, sold in Belfast, realised £63 6s. 4d., 
at prices varying from £35 to £45 per ton, and those sold 
at Dundee fetched £28 15s. lOd. ; total £92 2s. 2d., at 
£45 per ton. My own opinion was, that ,the district in 
which these experiments were conducted was not by any 
means the one in which the natives would be likely to 
take up such cultivation, although the experiment was 
not unsatisfactory, even as to profitable results. I am of 
opinion that there are several tracts, chiefly alluvial, 
to the east of TJngurabad, in the Punjab, in which flax 
may be grown profitably ; and, indeed, in parts of the 
Sealkote district the flax is grown for fibre as much as for 
seed. I know no other district in which this is the case. 
The twine is called "toolee." I think it was in 1857 
that, in a brief visit to Dundee, one of the gentlemen— 
a partner, I believe — told me that the twine I showed 
him, which I had in my pocket, and which was a bit of 
string that I had bought in the bazaar and brought home, 
was worth 4Jd. per lb. I believe that the government 
Punjab experiments led to the establishment of flax 
works, conducted by Belfast men, and I have heard that 
many difficulties beset the enterprise. I can only say as 
to this, that wherever an article requiring mechanical 
skill in its preparation grows indigenously in India, 
it may be profitably dealt with by European supervision. 
As to how far the cultivation of flax may be extended 
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I cannot state anything definite, but I ttiinlr that there 
are several other fibre-yielding plants which will be 
much more grown than they have hitherto been. I 
suggest whether some of the vast, arid, sandy tracts in the 
Punjab might not be experimented on as to their fitness 
for growing "atscha" or esparto (the Spanish grass) for 
making paper. I believe that Lloyd's Weekly News is 
made from this fibre, of which the stock in Spain has 
declined, but of which Algeria yields a good supply." 

The following is the correspondence alluded to by Dr. 
Archibald Campbell, regarding the pooah fibre of Nipal 
and Sikim (Bhcemeria nivea) and the oodal [Sterculia 
villosa) : — 

Extract from Letter from Dr. Campbell to the Agricultural 
Society of Calcutta. 

I have the pleasure to bring a new sort of hemp to the 
notice of the Society, on behalf of Sergeant Crutcher, 
who is a professional worker in leather, and uses it in 
his craft. The sergeant considers it equal to Bussian 
hemp for shoe and saddlery work, and purposes, if a 
demand should be made for it, to prepare and supply it 
to the Calcutta market. I shall shortly describe the 
plant, the method of preparing the hemp, with some 
other particulars, and will request of you to be so kind 
as to have it submitted to a comparative trial with the 
"sunn" and European hemps, and favour me with the 
result ; also adding, if possible, the price it would fetch 
per maund in the Calcutta market. 

Description of the Plant. — The plant from which the 
hemp is made is called "pooah" by the Parbuttias, 
" kienki " by the Lepchas, and " yenki " by the Limboos. 
It is like a nettle, and is one, probably, although I cannot 
determine the question. I have, however, the pleasure 
to submit herewith the leaves, seeds just formed, and a 
portion of the stem of the plant, from which the genus 
if not the species may be determined. It grows to the 
height of six to eight feet, and varies in the thickness of 
the stem from the size of a quill to that of the thumb. 
The leaf is serrated, of a dark-green colour above, 
silvery-white below, not hairy or stinging, and has a 
reddish pedicle of about three inches long. The seed 
forms in small currant-like clusters along the top of the 
plant and on alternate sides, about an inch apart ; two 
small leaveB spring from the stem at the centre of and 
above each cluster of seed. 

Habitat. — The pooah is not cultivated, but grows wild 
and abundantly in the valleys throughout the mountains 
of Eastern Nipal and Sikim, at the foot of the Tiilla 
skirting the Terai,to the elevation of 1,000 or 1,200 feet, 
and within the mountains up to 3,000 feet. It flourishes 
best in the hills at the same elevation at which the cotton 
is grown, but it does not, so far as I can learn, grow on 
the flat Terai, or open plain along the mountains. It is 
considered a hill plant, and not suited to the plains, or 
found in them. It does not grow in the forest, but is 
chiefly found in open clear places, and, in some situations, 
overruns the abandoned fields of the hill people, within 
the elevations which suit it. It is, I believe, a perennial, 
but of this I cannot speak positively, as I have not till 
now known the plant. It sheds its leaves in the winter, 
throws them out in April and May, and flowers and seeds 
in August and September, the exact period altering of 
necessity with the elevation. 

When used— -It is cut down for use when the seed is 
formed. This is the case with the common flax in 
Europe. At this time the bark is most easily removed, 
and the produce is best. After the seed is ripe, it is not 
fit for use — at least it is deteriorated. 

How prepared.— As soon as the plant is cut, the bark 
or skin is removed. This is very easily done. It is then 
dried in the sun for a few days. When quite dry, it is 
boiled with wood ashes for four or five hours; when 
cold, it is beaten with a mallet on a flat stone, until it 
becomes rather pulpy, and all the woody portion of the 
bark has disappeared ; then it is well washed in pure 



spring-water and spread out to dry. After exposure for 
a day or two to the bright sun, it is ready for use. "When 
the finest description of hemp is wanted, the stuff, after 
being boiled and beaten, is daubed over with wet clay, 
and spread out to dry. When thoroughly dry, the clay 
is rubbed and beaten out, when the hemp is ready 
for spinning into thread, which is done with the common 
distaff. 

Uses. — The pooah is principally used for fishing-nets, 
for which it is admirably adapted, on account of its great 
strength of fibre, and its extraordinary power of long 
resisting the effects of water. It is also used for making 
game-bags, twine, and ropes. It is considered weS 
adapted for making cloth, but is not much used in this 
way. I have the pleasure to forward the following 
specimens in elucidation of this note. 1. Leaves of the 
plant. 2. Seed clusters. 3. Portions of the stem. 4. 
The dried bark. 5. The prepared hemp. 6. Thread. 
I am, &c, A. Campbell. 

Darjeeling, September 24th, 1847. 

P.S. — The gigantic stinging nettle of the Nipal and 
Sikim hills is made into hemp, and used in making the 
cloth called "bangra" ;* the preparation is the sameas the 
pooah. The bangra is harder and stiffer than the pooah, 
and not adapted to making cordage and nets. 

In compliance with your request, I have forwarded to 
your address a packet of the pooah hemp, which will I 
hope, enable you to have the experiment instituted as to 
its comparative merits. I have also sent you a parcel of 
the dried bark of the pooah, with which you may desire 
to try some other mode of preparation than that in use 
here. 

Enclosed is a note from Serjeant Orutcher, on the ex- 
penseof preparing the hemp, which shows that the pro- 
cess, in his hands, has been very expensive. He tells 
me, however, that he thinks it maybe prepared for about 
4 rupees per maund, if done on a large scale ; this, of 
course, is still conjectural. The point to be first ascer- 
tained is the quality of the article. On this I hope 
again to learn the opinion of the Society. 

A. Campbell. 

Darjeeling, October 30th, 1847. 

Sir, — I beg to enclose an account of the expense in- 
curred by me in manufacturing a small quantity of the 
pooah for the Society. I send, per bearer, the pooah 
manufactured, also a seer in the rough state, for them to 
try experiments on. The expense is, including the seer 
not manufactured, Bs. 4. 6. 6. 

C. M. Crutgheb, Sergeant. 
October 29th, 1847. 

Bs. ana. pie. 
Expense of manufacturing the pooah, 
4$ seers only, cleaned from the stalk, 

cost 11 annas per seer 3 1 6 

Expense of boiling the above, 2 men for 
two days, at 2 ans. 6 pie. each per diem; 
also finishing the process 10 

Total 3 11 6 

Quantity manufactured from the above is two seers, at 
a cost, as above detailed, of Bs. 1. 13. 9. per seer ; the 
waste in manufacture is exactly five-ninths. 

The reason this experiment is costly is this, the pooah. 
was brought in by a coolie engaged on purpose, and not 
cultivated by myself; also the process should be conducted 
on a large scale, as the same expense, incurred as above, 
would be sufficient for a maund. 

Extract of a Letter from Major Jenkins, dated Oowhatti, 
2ith November, 1847, on the Oodal (Sterculia villosa), a 
species of Nettle. 

The oodal rope I sent you, not long ago, was a pre- 
sent from Capt. E. F. Smith, commanding at Sudiya. 

* See " Notes on the agriculture of Nipal," vol. iv., p. 173, " Trans- 
actions of the Agricultural Society of Calcutta," by Dr. A. Campbell. 
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He thought it possible serviceable ropes might be made 
from this substance if better prepared. You may be 
aware it is the common rope used by all the elephant 
hunters when in the jungles. The tree is very common, 
and the rope is made most readily. The bark, or rather 
all the layers, can be stripped off from the bottom to the 
top of the tree with the greatest facility, and fine pliable 
ropes may be made from the inner layers of bark, whilst 
the outer yields coarse ropes. The rope is very strong, 
and very lasting, wet doing it very little injury. 



There are other incidental expenses that are not 
included here, but as near as I can at present estimate, 
I Bhould say it is worth twelve rupees per maund. I 
would only further observe that, if properly prepared and 
dressed, I think the pooah capable of being converted 
into fibres much finer than either sail cloth or sewing 
twine. 



Report on the above-mentioned Fibre and Rope, by Capt. A. 
Thompson. 

An unexpected pressure of affairs has prevented me 
till now sending you the specimens of oodal rope and 
pooah hemp you sent me to experiment upon. I have 
now the pleasure of handing you the manufactured 
specimens, as also returning the communications of 
Dr. Campbell and Major Jenkins on the subject, together 
with some remarks on their value, and the uses to which 
I think them adapted. 

Krst, the oodal. When well made, this rope is equal 
in strength to our best coir. But, in its present state, 
from having been made green, I suppose it is too stiff and 
inflexible for marine purposes. It resisted every attempt 
to separate the fibre or to dress it by hackling, and could 
only be useful, I think, for rafting timbers, bale lashings, 
stage ropes, and such like purposes, for which jute is now 
used, and the value of which is from 2J to 3 rupees 
per maund. You will see by the specimen that has been 
re-manufactured, that the same rope when laid by 
machinery is three-quarters of an inch less in circum- 
ference than that sent by Major Jenkins ; consequently, 
a rope of three inches made by machinery is equal to one 
of four inches made by hand. I would further observe 
that, could the fibre be brought here in such a state of 
flexibility as to allow of its being dressed by the hackle 
and properly spun, the value would be very much en- 
hanced, and, I have no doubt, it could be made into good 
rope for ship use. The line made of the bark of the 
oodal, you will observe, is much more flexible, and better 
adapted for ship use, but not so strong. It is very 
elastic, haying stretched 16 inches in six feet. It sus- 
tained 1 J cwt. for two hours before it broke. Of the pooah 
I have to report more favourably. The substance re- 
sembles cotton-wool more than hemp, and is consequently 
better adapted, in my opinion, for sail-cloth, twine, and 
thread, than for rope. I send a specimen of the cloth 
made of it, as also a piece of line. The peoah, when 
properly dressed, is, I think, quite equal to the best 
European flax, and will produce better sail-cloth than any 
other substance I have seen in India. I observe, from 
Dr. Campbell's communication on this fibre, that mud 
is used in the preparation, which clogs it too much, and 
not only renders it difficult to dress and spin, but spoils 
the colour, as is evident by the sample of cloth made 
of it. 

My superintendent, Mr. William Bownee, who under- 
stands the nature of these substances, tells me that, if 
Sotash were used in the preparation (which is invariably 
one with Russian hemp and flax), instead of clay or 
mud, the colour would be improved, the substance 
rendered easy to dress, and not liable to so much waste 
in manufacturing. The value of the pooah fibre here 
may be estimated from the following data : — To make 
one yard of sail-cloth, it requires lib. 2oz. of fibre ; and 
the expense of dressing, spinning, and weaving it (with 
the rude apparatus now used by the natives), is 2 
annas 6 pie, and I estimate the value of the cloth, when 
made, at six to seven annas per yard ; or, it might be 
easier understood thus : — 

Es. 
A maund of clean pooah will give 72 yards .... 25 
Less expense of manufacturing, say ........ 10 

Leaving as the value of the fibres 15 



Deputation to the Home Secretary on the 
Cab Question. 

On Monday, the 3rd instant, at one o'clock, 
a deputation from the Society of Arts waited 
upon the Right Hon. Henry Austin Bruce, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
in reference to the Cab Question. The deputa- 
tion consisted of the following : — Lord Henry 
G. Lennox, M.P., Chairman of the Council ; 
Lord de L'Isle and Dudley; Lord George 
G. Lennox, M.P. ; Viscount Barrington, M.P. • 
Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart. ; 8ir Rainald Knightley, 
Bart., M.P.; Messrs. P. McLagan, M.P., Hyde 
Clarke, Wm. Wells, M.P., Henry Cole, O.B., 
Christopher Sykes, M.P., Seymour Teulon (Vice- 
Chairman of the Council), Roger Eykyn, M.P., 
the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., with P. Le 
Neve Poster (Secretary), and Charles Critchett 
(Assistant-Secretary). 

Lord Henry G. Lennox, M.P. (Chairman of the Coun- 
cil), said the attention of the Council had been specially 
drawn to the defective state of our cab system in 
London, on the occasion of the great International 
Exhibition of 1862, which, as the right hon. gentleman 
was doubtless aware, was set on foot by the Society. 
The Council felt a peculiar degree of responsibility in 
this matter, inasmuch as they had been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about these exhibitions, which brought 
so many thousands of foreigners to London, and placed 
them ready victims to the disgraceful cab system of this 
metropolis. Early in 1867, at one of the ordinary meet- 
ings of the Society (the late Sir Bichard Mayne in the 
chair) the subject was fully discussed, and, at a subse- 
quent meeting of the Council, the following resolution 
was passed : — " That a deputation from the Council, 
with members of the House of Commons who are in- 
terested, wait upon the Home Secretary, to _ urge 
upon him the necessity of bringing in a Bill to 
amend the Act for the regulation of Hackney Car- 
riages in the Metropolis, with a view of introducing 
sounder principles of political economy, and more de- 
finite police regulations than are in force under the 
present law; also that the same deputation wait upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to urge that better prinr 
ciples of taxation be applied to hackney carriages andloco- 
motion in general than are in force at the present time." 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer having, in his recent 
budget, proposed to remedy the grievance referred to in 
the last clause of the resolution, the Council felt that it 
was a fitting time to press upon the government the im- 
portance of attending also to the other department of the 
subject, being deoidedly of opinion that, unless something 
were done in that direction, the proposed remission of 
taxes would benefit only the cab-proprietors, and not in 
any way the public. In this opinion they were borne 
out by the Commissioners of Inland Eevenue, who said 
in their report that they did not consider that an im- 
provement in the quality of the vehicles and horses 
would follow as a necessary consequence of the removal 
of the tax. The main point, however, which he wished 
to press upon the government was this, that the principles 
upon which the cab system in London was based were 
utterly unsound, and diametrically opposed to the first 
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truths of political economy. Indeed, it seemed almost 
the only instance in which the consumer dictated to the 
producer the price at which he should be supplied. The 
present rate of fares was found so low that last year it 
was raised, under certain circumstances, from 6d. to Is., 
that is to say that, when the cab was hired from a stand, 
no fare less than Is. was lawful. But even now the cab- 
proprietor was hardly used, for it appeared, from certain 
returns, that while there were about 6,000 cabs plying in 
London, there was only standing-room for 2,400, so 
that less than half could reckon upon their right to the 
shilling fare under all circumstances. At this moment 
the fact was, that a capitalist who wished to invest 
in cabs, thinking that, if he were to follow the example 
of foreign nations and start a better description of 
•carriage, he would be supported by the public, was 
debarred from doing so by his inability to charge a 
higher fare for the superior accommodation. Upon this 
point the Commissioners of Inland Eevenue said: — 
" There can bo no doubt that this trade is, at present, in 
a condition almost peculiar to itself; that capital is 
repelled from embarking in it, and that the number of 
needy men who own a single cab, and drive it themselves, 
is increasing every year, while that of the large pro- 
prietors is decreasing." 

The Home Secretary remarked that, if this arose from 
an inadequate return for the capital invested, it must be 
in some measure affected by the reduction of taxation. 

Lord Henry G. Lennox said, doubtless it would be, 
more or less, but the general opinion was, that unless 
■there was soma alteration in the regulations the public 
would derive no benefit. The Council of the Society of 
Arts did not venture to suggest any specific plan in 
detail, but would propose, for the consideration of the 
right hon. gentleman, whether it might not be advis- 
able to allow the cab-proprietor, on taking out his 
license, to state that he proposed to charge so much a 
mile, say 6d., 8d., or Is., according to the quality of the 
article supplied, and that the fare would be prominently 
displayed, so that the public could not be deceived, and 
that the cabman should be compelled to do that which 
he rarely did now, deliver a ticket to each passenger. 
There were constant complaints of the difficulty or impos- 
sibility of getting really good cab accommodation, which 
many would be willing to pay well for. The fact was 
so well known that proof was unnecessary, but the 
Commissioners of Inland Eevenue said — "It must be 
admitted that our four-wheeled cabs are a disgrace to 
the metropolis of a great empire," and Mr. Fitzroy, who 
was Under Secretary for the Home Department when 
the last Cab Bill was passed, said that, "in no country of 
Europe were the cabs so bad, and that the horses had been 
graphically described by a great novelist as only kept 
upon their legs by the wretchedvehicles to which they were 
fastened." Moreover, abroad there were small open car- 
riages known as " Victorias," which he had ascertained 
while in Paris were a most lucrative investment to the 
proprietors, but in London, the climate being very 
variable, it was evident that if such vehicles were intro- 
duced, such a price must be fixed for the use of them 
as would prove remunerative, for they could only 
be driven for a portion of the year. The next point 
for consideration was, what remedy could be applied 
to the existing state of things, and they naturally 
first looked to what had been done in other cities. It 
was stated by Mr. Frederick Hill, that nobody could 
pass through Manchester without being struck with the 
excellence of the cab system there. Both hansoms and 
four-wheelers were much superior to those in London, 
in consequence of there being a higher rate of fare. 

The Home Secretary asked if the free-trade system 
existed at Manchester, or whether it was a fixed fare, but 
higher than in London. 

Mr. Cole said the system was, that each proprietor 
might apply for a license, and state at what fare he pro- 
posed to run ; practically it had resulted in a uniform 
9d. fare. 



The Home Secretary asked if this system had led to 
the establishment of more than one class of public 
vehicle in Manchester. 

The Hon. "Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., said he had 
never seen but one description of cab there which was 
much superior to the London vehicle. 

The Home Secretary remarked that if only one 
price prevailed, it would seem to show that there was no 
objection to fixing the fare, provided the proper fare 
were fixed. 

Mr. Seymour Teulon said that, on the other hand, if 
the owner fixed his own price, there was no excuse for 
grumbling. 

Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., said that in London there 
were many private broughams which could be hired at 
2s. 6d. an hour, besides paying the driver, but they had 
always to be sent for ; if these were allowed to run as 
public vehicles at a higher fare, they might stand at con- 
venient places, where they could be got at more readily. 

Lord Henry G. Lennox said with regard to the cab 
system in foreign countries, there were very good 
carriages at Munich, Brussels, and Dresden, but at 
Vienna they were especially superior. There were three 
classes there, the first being a coupd, or four-wheeled 
carriage, which was equal to many private carriages, 
and was much used even by the aristocracy of Vienna, 
the fares being by no means ruinous. It was to Paris, 
however, that he wished to call particular attention, and 
he begged to lay before his right hon. friend specimens 
of four classes of cab tickets in use there. He would not 
enter into minute details, which could easily be settled 
by the Commissioners of Police, if the Government should 
think right to take any action in the matter. He was 
confident that, if this matter were left to the guidance of 
principles more in accordance with those of free trade, the 
wishes of the public and the interest of the cab proprietors 
would be much better consulted than at present. 

The Home Secretary said he presumed that in Paris 
the cab proprietor stated to which category his vehicle 
belonged, the fare for each being fixed by the authorities. 

Lord Henry G. Lennox, in conclusion, said that the 
Council of the Society of Arts were quite content to leave 
all questions of detail to the Minister and his advisers, 
but what they particularly desired to press upon the 
attention of government was, that London required 
different classes of cabs, and particularly a better class of 
cab for those who were willing to pay for it. 

The Home Secretary, in reply, said — I think the great 
object of the deputation is to get rid of the disgrace, which 
is truly said to exist, of having the worst description of 
cabs of any capital in Europe, to improve them, and 
also, not only to raise the general standard of cab accom- 
modation, but to have some diversity of accommodation. 
All I can say is, that the subject is now under the con- 
sideration of the government. "We hope to be able soon 
to bring forward a bill upon this subject, which, I trust, 
may pass this session. And by the important assistance 
rendered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
budget, if it should be approved, I do not despair of 
being able from this year to date a very marked im- 
provement in these vehicles. I am not prepared at this 
moment to say more than that. I am extremely obliged 
to the deputation for having brought these facts before 
me, and I assure you that they will have my best con- 
sideration. 

Lord Henry G. Lennox then thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman, on the part of the Council, and the deputa- 
tion withdrew. 



Cantor Lectures. 
The fourth and concluding lecture of the 
course " On Applied Mechanics," was delivered 
on Monday evening last, the 3rd instant, hy 
John Anderson, Esq., C.E., Superintendent of 
Machinery to the War Department, the suhject 
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being "Applied Mechanics in relation to Natural 
Power." 

This course of lectures will be published in 
the Journal during the vacation. 



Twenty-first Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, 5th May, 1869; George Camp- 
bell, Esq., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Anderson, T. H. W., 6, Stanley-crescent, Kensington- 
park-gardens, W. 

Bartleet, George A., 1, East India-avenue, Leadenhall- 
street, E.G. 

Bowring, Samuel, 1, Westbourne-park, W. 

Cliffe, Thomas, 49, Cathcart-road, West Brompton, S."W. 

Cooper, Henry, jun., Livermead-oottage, Torquay. 

Cory, Richard, Commercial-road, Lambeth, S.E. 

Cotton, Ber. Arthur B., Parsonage, Bow-common, E. 

Cotton, Henry, Q.C., 10, Sussex-square, Hyde-park, W. 

Stubbs, Thomas, Coombe-lodge, lavender-hill, Wands- 
worth, S.W. 
The following candidates were balloted for, 

and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Addison, Colonel, 23, Argyll-street, W. 

Ansten, Frederick G., 32, Alpha-road, N.W. 

Bayley, Charles John, C.B., 61, Victoria-road, Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Blaikley, Alexander, 6, Courtland-ter., Kensington, W. 

Bodmer, Louis Rudolph, 2, Lansdowne-road, Notting ■ 
hill, W. 

Braid, Charles, 13, Westbourne-park-road, W. 

Brandon, Thomas Cooke, 22, The Grove, Boltons, S.W. 

Burstow, Charles, Saville-house, Lorrimore-square, S.E. 

Bycott, Thomas, 7, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, W. 

Calvo, Nicholas Antonio, 8, Devonport-street, Hyde- 
park, W. 

De Marcoartu, Arturo, Langham-hotel, W. 

Earnshaw, Edwin, 17, Fenchurch-street, E.O. 

Gregson, Matthew, Liverpool. 

Lock, Frederick, Epsom. 

Pitcairn, Robert, 2, Old-square, W.C 

Thomson, E. H., 12, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 

Watt, Robert, Ashley-avenue, Belfast. 

Wimshurst, Henry William, 22, Great St. Helen's, E.G. 

The Paper read was — 

ON THE FORMATION OF INDUSTRIAL 

SETTLEMENTS IN OUR COLONIES. 

Bt Col. Fbanoib C. Mauds, C.B. 

It will, doubtless, have occurred to many of my hearers 
that the title of this paper is, in one sense, but a synonym 
for emigration ; hence the greater portion of my labour 
in preparing it has been devoted to the advocacy of emi- 
gration. And I hope and trust that I shall enlist the 
sympathies of some of those present in such a movement, 
on the ground of the benefit which may be expected to 
result from it to every class, and hence to every indi- 
vidual in this country. 

In the first place, I suppose that every one will allow 
that independent emigration, which we all know has been 
going on steadily, to the extent of hundreds of thousands 
annually, from these realms, has, in so far as it has secured 
for us our colonies, on the whole, benefited the United 
Kingdom. 

In the discussion upon the subject the other night in the 
House of Lords, Lord Overstone made use of, as some of 
us think, the fallacious argument that, because the glory 
of a prince is in the multitude of his people, and because 
our labourers are tbe source of our wealth, therefore we 
should not encourage or assist them to emigrate. It 



appears to me, and those who think with me, that the 
mistake his lordship made was, in not considering onr 
colonies to be, as they are, or ought to be, " part and 
parcel of our empire." I hope to show that we should 
strain every nerve to keep this glorious Anglo-Saxon race 
(the envy and admiration of the world) upon the lands with 
which Providence has blessed us. There are many ways 
in which we can do much to bind and strengthen the ties 
of the colonies to the mother country ; by kindly assist- 
ance to them when in sore need and distress ; by courteous 
reception of those able men who come to ns from them, 
laden with the wealth and intelligence which Ithey have 
acquired in those lands ; by friendly tariffs — and I believe 
there there is much brotherly love in this as regards 
nations ; by careful legislation, and in many other ways ; 
but I believe by no better means than an organised system 
of emigration. 

Well do the Americans know the value of this stream, 
which we allow to flow to them unchecked ; for I believe 
it is capable of clear proof, that for many years the cream 
of our labour market, the most self-reliant and courageous 
of our citizens, have been going to America. 

Let us see what emigration has done for the United 
States of America, even since the war with the South, 
only two and a-half years. The Special Commissioner 
of the Revenue of the United States, Mr. David S. Wells, 
reports to his Senate, dating Treasury Department, 
Washington, January, 1869 : — " Immigration. — From the 
1st July, 1865, to the 1st of Deoeinber, 1868, about 
1,000,000 natives of foreign countries have sought a 
permanent home in the United States. Investigations 
made some years ago — since when the character of the 
emigration has greatly improved — showed that these 
immigrants bring with them specie, or its equivalent, to 
the average amount of 80 dollars per head ; whilst their 
average value to the country as producers cannot be 
estimated at less than half the average value of an 
ordinary labourer in the south prior to the war, viz., 
1,000 dollars. Immigration, thus, since the termination 
of the war, may be regarded as having added 80,000,000 
dollars directly, and 500,000,000 indirectly, to the wealth 
and resources of the country." Now, these figures appear 
to me to be very much under the mark ; possibly they 
are intentionally so. For instance, what Mr Wells 
euphemistically calls " the value of a labourer in the 
South," in other words, the price of a slave, should not 
be more than double the value of a freeman, or I am 
much mistaken. But, taking them at their lowest, they 
are sufficiently astounding. And it seems to me that, 
inasmuch as by far the majority of these immigrants 
were natives of these islands, the gain of America has 
been our positive loss. Lord Overstone is at least bound 
to support me in this position. 

It may be asked why these men go to America. 1 
believe there are many reasons for it, among which the 
principal are, the nearness of America to ns, and the 
assistance rendered by the Irish Americans to their 
relatives at home ; and I take the opportunity of say ing that 
my affectionate and kind-hearted, though impulsive, 
countrymen are alone in this respect, not only in America, 
but in our other colonies. Englishmen and Scotchmen in 
the colonies scarcely ever— but Irishmen almost always— 
send home money to bring out their relations. But 1 
believe the main attraction in America is the liberal land 
laws of the United States. By the •' homestead law, as 
it is called, free grants of the richest land are given to 
anyone who will fence or cultivate a small per-centage in 
five years. This, of itself, when thoroughly known 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe, is sufficient 
toattractthecreamoftheagricultural population. And this 
brings us to the admirable organisation they have tor 
spreading this information, or, as we may say, "touting 
for emigrants. Everj United States consul and consular 
agent is an emigration agent. Most of them are alto 
directly interested in shipping emigrants. Information as to 
the advantages offered in the United States (I believe not 
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over-coloured) is largely distributed and judiciously 
circulated. In periods of distress, like the present and 
during the cotton famine, an especial system of "touting" 
is used. Agents call personally upon the best mill-hands 
and labourers, and public meetings are sometimes held in 
quiet districts, under the presidency of the innocent rector 
or leading magistrate, who is thus unconsciously used as 
a gratuitous advertising medium. But if a direct question 
is asked of a United States' official, he professes the 
utmost indifference to the subject. All this I have heard 
on undoubted authority, and, after the statistics I have 
just read to you, it is easily credible. 

As regards our action, it is precisely the reverse. It is 
true that of late, owing to the enlightened policy of some of 
our colonial governments, offers, sufficiently liberal as far 
as they go, are being made to our surplus population in 
the matter of land, and I believe that we may daily 
expect to see a laudable emulation in this respect increase 
among them. But I hope to show that they ought to 
6tretch a point, and go a great deal farther than they do, 
and that we ought to meet them more than half-way in 
the matter, and between us make a golden bridge over 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and thus indissolubly 
cement the existing bonds of union between us and our 
colonies, which loyalty, race, sentiment, patriotism, and 
friendly tariffs will, I fervently hope, ever continue to 
•strengthen. I am aware that the subject of State emi- 
gration is beset with many difficulties, but none of them, 
•as I think, are insuperable. Owing to universal suffrage, 
the influence of the wage-paid classes in some of our 
colonies has succeeded, to a great extent, in checking 
emigration from this country. Large sums of money, 
which ought legitimately to be applied to this purpose, are 
prevented from being so devoted. Private letters, and, in 
some instances, the colonial press, have represented the con- 
dition of the colony in gloomy colours, in order to discour- 
age intending settlers. But, in spite of all this, there still 
exists sufficient liberality in the land laws and govern- 
ments of some of our colonies to provide amply for a 
much larger number of persons than we are likely to send 
them, this year at all events. 

I am quite prepared to admit that we have done our 
very best to inspire them with the prejudices which they 
hold. The principles of free-trade, which we at present 
profess, are not yet accepted or understood in all their 
breadth and entirety. I believe there is no description of 
professional or skilled labour in which there is what may 
be called free-trade, unless perhaps in the army. The 
church, the law, physic, the fine arts, the amalgamated 
carpenters and joiners, are all protected by exclusive 
regulations. And I believe that the operations of the 
poor-laws aot as a check to emigration. At all events, 
until we are thorough freetraders at home, we cannot 
expect that the monopolists of labour in the colonies will 
surrender what they conceive to be their rights without 
a struggle. 

Gentlemen may laugh at the idea of the army being 
an open profession, but I must say this, that I have never 
known an instance of an officer who rose from the ranks 
(and I have met numbers of such men) being otherwise 
than courteously treated and kindly received by his 
brothers-in-arrns, and I believe the higher grades of my 
pro'ession are more open to every class than those in any 
other trade. However, I also believe that when a noble, 
a patient, and an educated people are brought to under- 
stand the evil effects of a policy of protection, and to per- 
ceive how it reacts upon their class more than on any 
other, and more particularly upon their own children, 
then I believe this glorious and enlightened nation will 
throw off the last shackle of monopoly and protection, and 
place themselves at the head of the great movement of 
freedom throughout the nations of the earth. As to the 
operation of our poor-laws, I observe that when the ques- 
tion of State aid to emigration is proposed as a remedy for 
our distressed citizens, our statesmen for the most part 
shake their heads, and s»y that it is not the business of 



the government to assist emigration ; they do not acknow- 
ledge the responsibility of the State towards distressed 
citizens in this manner. But does not the State, through 
its poor-laws, acknowledge a responsibility towaids them ? 
Whether it be right or wrong to do so, politic or impolitic, 
I will not now ask. But I believe the State says at least 
this much : — " If you will wait until you have parted with 
your last penny, and your last article of furniture, and 
then come to us, we will assist you, but only then, and only 
in the following manner : — The allowance of food, clothing, 
and shelter which wo will give you shall be the least 
which experience proves will keep body and soul together. 
We will break the law of God and of nature, by separating 
you from your family. We will prevent your seeking 
for work elsewhere, by confining you in a house where 
employers are not likely to search for you, and whence 
you cannot go to seek it yourself. The nature of the 
work you shall perform shall not be that in which you are 
proficient, but shall be of the most uninteresting and 
useless kind. Owing to the small quantity of food we give, 
you, you will not be able to exert your powers to their best 
advantage. By resorting to us for assistance, you will be 
lowered in the estimation of your fellow-workmen, and in 
all probability, as experience tells us, you will return to 
us again and again, until you become a confirmed and 
helpless pauper. As for your wife and children " — but I 
need not go on, these facts are familiar to all, or, at least, 
to all who take the trouble to learn them. And being so, 
this being, in fact, the " obligation " which the State 
acknowledges, do we violate any law of political economy 
when we propose to offer the use of a comfortable ship, 
good food, rich land, and, in many cases, good wages, to 
these very men whose condition is daily becoming more 
and more desperate and abject ? 

We are fond of pointing to Paris, and of showing how 
dearly the French pay for their system of providing work 
for the people ; but if it be true, as I have lately heard, 
that there are one million of paupers at this moment in 
England, and, besides these, 1 am in a position to state 
that there cannot be less than one million persons who 
would be glad of permanent employment at reason- 
able wages, I do not think we have much to bout of. 
Besides, does any one doubt that, if the French Emperor 
were possessed of our illimitable colonies with their endless 
vaiieties of climate, he would very soon transfer his 
surplus population to them, and be very glad of the 
chance? And we ought to consider the cost of our 
paupers ; let us take it at £10 a head per annum. As a 
matter of economy, it would pay very well to capitalise 
this tax, and, at two years' purchase, we could deport large 
numbers in great comfort, and thus save a good deal of 
money to the ratepayers, even supposing none of the 
money were ever refunded, but I hope to show how 
that amount would be more than repaid. But I suppose 
that some people will say, " Your system, then, is trans- 
portation ?" My answer might be, " If you are not 
ashamed to impose the humiliating and unpleisiut con- 
ditions which you at present force upon an applicant for 
relief, surely, when you have satisfied yourselves that his 
lot will be much happier and brighter in the new home 
which you offer him, all your compunctions should 
vanis'.)." Besides which, from careful inquiries lately 
made among the wage-paid class, I know that there are 
an immense number, and I believe hundreds of thousands, 
who would be only too happy to be deported in this 
manner, provided the particulars of their future life 
were carefully explained to them. There is a great 
deal of ignorance upon the subject of our colonies, nor is 
it confined to any class. I own to a share of it myself, 
and I will mention two instances of it in other gentle- 
men, which came under my own observation within the 
last few weeks. Talking to an educated young gentle- 
man about New Zealand, he asked me, in the most polite 
manner, " I beg your pardon, but where is New Zealand ?" 
And a colonial official, who has lately been appointed to 
a post in one of our possessions, confessed that, when the 
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locality was first named to him, he shared my ignorance 
as to what part of the world it lay in. But when a little 
trouble ia taken to explain the advantages which may 
fairly be expected, you would not find many of these poor 
fellows who would refuse a free passage to one or other 
of our colonies, and there is no reason why the necessary 
ontlay should be lost to the donors or lenders. In some 
of our colonies there already exists a machinery for col- 
lecting it, and experience shows that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the whole is recovered. It is done by 
a system of promissory notes, nominally payable on de- 
mand, but actually collected by instalments spread over 
from one to two years. That able statesman, the Colonial 
Treasurer of New Zealand, the Hon. Win. Fitzherbert, 
moved by the distress which he lately witnessed in this 
country, and at the same time keenly alive to the interests 
of his own, has left a written pledge with the government 
agent of th&t colony in London that he will collect these 
amounts free of charge, and, further, will undertake to 
provide employment, for the most part immediate and 
permanent, at good wages, for 500 such persons, as a pre- 
liminary step; and further, that while sueh employment 
is being sought for or offered to them, he will provide 
food and shelter for the emigrants for at least one month 
after their arrival in the colony ; not in the north island, 
where the Maories are troublesome, but in the middle 
island, where they are in a complete minority. And I 
may add, that a fine new ship of 1,200 tons will leave the 
Thames on the 25th of this month, and has room for 
about 70 families. The cost of the passage of each statute 
adult is £15 15s. Poor as I am, if forty-nine other gen- 
tlemen will join me and do likewise, I will pay the 
passage of one such emigrant, and trust to his honesty to 
repay the sacrifice. This is one scheme of an industrial 
settlement in one colony. But supposing we do not recover 
any of the money we lay out in this manner, it will 
come back to us indirectly, in spite of them, for the last 
returns from the Board of Trade showed that each 
inhabitant of that colony takes from us just £10 per head 
of our manufactures. Think what a stimulus this is to 
our trade, and compare it with the amount the French 
consume per head of our exports, just 6s. lfd., and the 
Americans, 17s. 3Jd. 

My friend Mr. Thomas Briggs has calculated, and will 
tell you the amount of benefit which a few dozen emi- 
grant families can confer upon the Lancashire operatives, 
if they will only go to Queensland, and grow cotton 
there. And 1 do not think it possible to over-estimate 
the importance of securing a constant supply of that royal 
staple of our industry, and that too from a country where 
there is but little risk of a hostile tariff cutting us off 
from it.- 

Some people are fond of putting forward the offensive 
doctrine, that a man who is a " pauper," as they call him, 
has thereby become unfit evev again to exercise the self- 
reliance and independence, in any other country, necessary 
to procure him a living, the want of which qualities has 
brought him to the abject condition in which he now is. 
Like most sweeping generalities, this is both false and 
cruel. The condition of the wage-paid class is, in the 
nature of things, more dependent than that of any other ; 
and, without for a moment depreciating the wisdom of 
frugality and thrift, I would ask some of those who are 
in the enjoyment of independent incomes, whether their 
position would not be almost bb desperate, if their income 
were suddenly withdrawn ? And this is constantly happen- 
ing to large masses of our artisans, in many oases entirely 
without fault of their own. I have lately, in the com- 
pany of an eminent philanthropic nobleman, been prose- 
cuting inquiries in the hives and labour-yards of London, 
and we find that there is a very good proportion of in- 
telligent, healthy, honest, well-conducted, able-bodied 
persons at present breaking stones or picking oakum, who 
might be fairly trusted, not only to earn a living in our 
colonies, but also to repay the amount of their passage- 
money, and who, when the details are explained to them, 



are only too thankful and grateful for the opportunity; 
and the best proof of the truth of this is, that the labour- 
master would be willing to go out with them. 

The most irritating form of " snub" which an advocate 
of emigration gets is this — " If the colonies want our emi- 
grants so much, why don't they pay for the privilege 1" 
Surely, it is precisely those colonies which are least able 
to pay for it that are most in want of our population. 
Besides, it is not the colonists who want the emigrants, it 
is the glorious teeming earth, which is longing to give 
forth her increase. All the while, I do not mean to de- 
preciate for one moment the efforts of those who are 
endeavouring to make the land of England bear three times 
her present population. All I say is, help people to culti- 
vate our land in any part of the globe. " Waste labour 
to waste land." 

I have not yet defined the particulais of a scheme of 
national emigration, and this for several reasons. One is, 
that no scheme of emigration, however complete in itself, 
is capable of being applied to all classes and all oolonies. 
I know that the representative in London of one of our 
most important colonies has matured a very comprehensive 
scheme, which is, no doubt, adapted to the wants of those 
colonies. 

With the assistance of some experienced gentlemen, I 
have matured one, and am engaged upon another, and 
I have already described a third, as applicable to the 
colony of New Zealand. But, before explaining the 
details of our Bchemes, I should like to be allowed to 
suggest what I, and those who think with me, consider 
should be the main points of any plan for national or State 
emigration. 1. The re-constitution of the present board 
of Emigration Commissioners. 2. The spread of infor- 
mation upon the subject throughout the country. 3. The 
cordial co-operation of the colonies. 4. An extension of 
the practice, if not of the privileges, of the guardians of 
the poor, in respect of money grants or loans to intending 
emigrants. 5. The co-operation of the wealthy , not only 
by liberal pecuniary assistance, but also by careful scrutiny 
of the applicants for relief. 6. The co-operation of the 
classes who would be directly benefited ; they should be 
encouraged to apply for loans of passage-money before 
they have become absolutely penniless, and thus have lost 
half their chance of fighting the battle of life on arrival 
in the colony. And, above all, they should keep faith, 
and encourage the wealthy to further exertion, by repaying 
the money advanced to them, whether by government, 
the parish, or private charity. 

The two schemes to which I particularly wish to call 
your attention to-night are both intended for New Zea- 
land ; the first as a military industrial settlement for the 
north island, where the Maories are and have been, to say 
the least, troublesome. The other is a co-operative settle- 
ment in the south or middle island. Both of these 
schemes have been sent to the proper authorities in that 
colony ; the former has by this time received their con- 
sideration, favourably as I hope. 

With your permission, I will read the details of the 
former, and afterwards reply to the objections which have 
been or may be urged to it. 

In the then critical period of affairs m that colony 
(January, 1869), and in the state of depression in the 
labour market at home, it was considered that any well- 
conceived project for at once protecting the civilization 
and commerce of the colony, and, at the same time, 
affording a field for enterprise for a portion of our un- 
employed population would receive the attention and 
support of every patriotic Englishman. The information 
which we collected on this subject from former settlers in 
the colony, and the knowledge we have of the feelings and 
wishes of the more intelligent portion of the military and 
industrial community at home, warrant our belief that 
the following plan will be found the most ready and 
economical method of attaining these most desirable 
results. „ 

The objects sought are the establishment of a small 
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colony, or, if the plan should work well, of small colonies 
OB the frontiers of such portions of the north island as 
are moat in danger of inroads from hostile natives ; such 
colonies to contain within themselves all the necessary 
force requisite alike for their own defence, and therefore 
also for that of existing British settlements in their rear, 
the force to be under the orders of the local government, 
and capable of co-operating with other forces in the event 
of any serious outbreak in their neighbourhood. Such a 
system of colonisation has always been found to be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results. 

The proposed conditions of service are those which 
hare already been found to work well, and are as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Men, married or single, the preference being given 
to the former, to be enlisted for a term of five years. 
Preference also to be given to those who have healthy 
sons over 15 years of age. 

2. Arrangements to be made with the Colonial Govern- 
ment to apportion grants of land in the following pro- 
portions : — 

Acres. 

To first-class men. 60 

,, second-classmen 40 

,, non-commissioned officers 80 

,, staff-sergeants „ 100 

„ officers (according to rank) from. 300 to 600 

8. First-class men to consist of soldiers of five years' 
service and upwai d», of good character, and in good health, 
and of artisans and agriculturists with testimonials as to 
character, and certified to be medically fit to encounter 
the attendant hardships of their new life. Second-class 
men to consist of alle-bodied youths of from 17 to 21 
years of age, the preference being given to those who can 
produce testimonials as to their respectability. 

4. The transport and equipment of the force to be 
provided by the Imperial Government. Three ships of 
the size of the Helvetia would amply suffice to convey 
2,000 men and their families, with the proper complement 
of officers, to the colony. 

5. The pay of the force to be, for the first year, as 
follows : — 

Per diem. 
£ a. d. 

Brigadier-Colonel at 10 

Brigade-Major 15 

Lieutenant-Colonels 15 

Captains (including Adjutants, Quarter- 
masters, Paymasters, and Surgeons) 10 

Subalterns 7 

Sergeants (additional) „ 10 

Staff-sergeants „.,. 3 

First-elass men.... „.„. 4 

Second-class men.. ,„.„ 3 

In addition to complete rations for each man and his 
family. Officers to receive two rations daily ; lieutenant- 
colonels and brigade-major, three ; and brigadier-colonel, 
four. For the second year, rations only t© be issued, 
except for such periods as the men may actually be under 
arms, when the same pay as for the first year should be 
issued. 

6. Should their military services be requited during the 
three succeeding years, the officers and men should be paid 
and rationed as above, but otherwise no pay or rations 
should be continued after the end of the second year. 

_ 7. The term of service to be for five years, at the expira- 
tion of which time each man will be a freeholder of the 
land allotted to him, according to the class to which he 
belongs, provided also that each man shall, within that 
time, have brought a portion of such land into cultivation, 
unless any pro'racted military service, unfavourable 
seasons, &c, should render it advisable to lengthen the 
period for such improvement. 

8. The same rules to apply to the officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 

9. Facilities to be afforded to each officer, non-com- 



missioned officer, and man, as in other colonies, to enable 
him to bring his land into cultivation, by an advance of 
money on the security of the land, and at so much per 
acre of the grant, to be repaid by easy instalments, extended 
over a number of years. 

10. The appointment of officers for this service should 
be made from those whose capacity has been shown, either 
in the regular army or in the local militia, and should be 
confined to those whose private means and natural inclina- 
ations would fit them for the position of leaders in such an 
enterprise, and at the same time enable them to become 
active and useful colonists. 

11. The non-commissioned officers Bhould all have at 
least five years' service in the regular army, and one-half 
of the men should be drawn from the same source, from 
which it is believed there will be no difficulty in inducing 
men to volunteer. An opportunity will thus be afforded, 
by taking a small number of men from each regiment, of 
reducing the regular army in the simplest and most con- 
venient manner. The remainder to consist in equal pro- 
portions of a selection from the artisan and agricultural 
classes, and of youths of good character and promise, of 
from 17 to 21 years of age. 

The whole to be enlisted as for the regular army for a 
term of five years. 

12. Each corps of 2,000 to be under a brigadier-colonel, 
and to be divided as follows : — 

Three battalions of 666 or 667 men, each under the 
command of one lieutenant-colonel ; each battalion to be 
sub-divided into six companies of 111 men each, under the 
command of one captain and one subaltern ; one adjutant, 
one surgeon, and one paymaster and quartermaster (com- 
bined appointment) to be attached to each battalion. One 
brigade major, one chaplain, and one storekeeper to be 
attached to the entire force. The paymaster and quarter- 
master to be charged with the entire payment and rationing 
of his own battalion, under the direction of the store- 
keeper. Each battalion should further have 24 sergeants 
(four per company) and four staff-sergeants (these non- 
commissioned officers being included in the 666 men com- 
posing each battalion), and one armourer sergeant and two 
storekeepers' clerks should be attached to the entire force. 

13. The land which would be required for such a settle- 
ment would be for — 

Acres. 

1,500 first-class men, at 60 acres 90,000 

72 Sergeants, with 20 additional 1,440 

12 Staff „ 40 „ 480 

500 second-class men, at 40 acres each 20,000 

1 Brigadier-Colonel „ 600 

3 Lieut-Colonels and 1 Brigade-Major at 600 2,400 
28 officers, with rank of Captain, at 400 11,200 

1 Chaplain, at 400 400 

18 Sobalterns, at 300 5,400 

2 Storekeeper's clerks, at 200 .„ 400 

1 Armourer-serjeant, at 100 100 

Being a total of 132,420 

or something more than 200 square miles. 

14. The expenses of the undertaking for the first year 
are estimated as follows :— 

£ s. d. 
Pay for 1,500 first-class men at 4d., and 

rations at 9d. per day 29,656 5 

Pay for 500 second-class men and rations 9,125 
Rations for 1,000 families, at 3 full rations 

per family 41,062 

105 rations for officers 1,437 3 9 

Extra pay for 72 non-commissioned officers 

at Is. per bead 1,814 

Extra pay tor 12 Staff- Serjeants, at 3s. ... 657 

1 Brigadier-Colonel, at 20s 365 

3 Lieut.-Colonels and 1 Brigade-Major, 

at 15s. „ 1,095 

18 Captains, 3 Quartermasters, 3 Sur- 
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geons, 8 Adjutants, and 1 Chaplain, 

at 10s. 6,110 

1 Storekeeper, at 10s 182 10 

18 Subalterns, at 7e 2,299 10 

1 Armourer-Serjeant, at 2s 36 10 

2 Clerks, at 3s 109 10 



92,449 8 9 

This, allowing a margin of £20,000 for unforeseen ex- 
penses, gives £112,000 as the cost of the colony for the 
first year, besides transport and equipment. 

15. Allowing that there is no active service, the second 
year's expenses would be about £70,000, or, allowing a 
wide margin for contingencies, £75,000; and the third 
and succeeding years nil. 

16. Supposing it were found desirable to establish as 
many as three such settlements in the north island, the 
necessary outlay would be less than £600,000. Com- 
paring this with the results of the late campaign in 
Abyssinia, and taking into consideration the increased 
prosperity which would eventually accrue to the mother 
country from the increased demand for its manufactures 
(estimated to average £10 per head, which, at the end of 
two years, would be at least at the rate of £180,000 per 
annum), we do not think that the amount required will 
be grudged by an economical government. 

17. In any case, it is hoped that the home govern- 
ment would provide the transport and equipment. 

I may add that several noblemen and gentlemen pos- 
sessing the largest experience in colonial matters approve 
of this scheme, and among them Mr. Fitzherbert, who is, 
1 hope, at this moment, urging it upon the attention of 
his ministry. 

With regard to the other scheme, time will not at 
present allow me to enter upon the details of it, but I 
may say that the proposal did not originate from myself, 
but from the colony ; and the manner in which it is pro- 
posed to carry out the emigration scheme is by taking out 
another 2,000 operatives, artisans, clerks, engineers, and 
labourers, with their families, and settling them upon 
part of theland which is to be given, in consideration of their 
making a railway of nearly 200 miles, through a district 
which is enormously rich in mineral wealth, particularly 
gold, coal, and copper, the coal being superior to that of 
the north of England. And it is proposed to make every 
employi a shareholder in the enterprise, thus enlisting 
his sympathies in the eoonomy of the work. Besides which 
the cultivable land will be allotted on the "chequer 
principle," in which the alternate portions of land, which 
are the property of the shareholders of the company, 
derive their value principally from the settlement upon 
the other alternate portions. And thus, as we may say, 
we make the land itself join in the co-operative principle. 
I shall be very happy, at a future time, to give further 
explanation upon this latter subject to anyone who cares 
to inquire into it. I beg to express an apology for having 
trespassed so long upon your time. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman said the subject of the paper was a very 
important one, and it had been laid before them in a most 
interesting manner. He thought it was one of the most 
difficult questions of the day, whether or not this country 
should assist pecuniarily in emigration as a part of 
national policy, and he would rather not commit himself 
to any definite opinion upon it until he had heard the 
result of the discussion. The latter part of the paper, 
referring to military colonisation, was similar in its in- 
tention to a proposal recently made by Mr. Hyde Clarke 
with reference to India, which had his hearty concur- 
rence, and he hoped that both with regard to that country 
and New Zealand, and anywhere else where it seemed 
desirable, it would meet with the approval of the meeting. 
At the same time, he would confine such operations to 
oases in which the interests of the mother country were 



directly concerned, because in other cases he believed the 
more advanced colonies, which would receive the benefit, 
were quite able to look after their own interests. 

Mr. Hyde Clabke, being called upon to open the dis- 
cussion, said he should have preferred that some one 
better acquainted with the colonies should have preceded 
him, but he had one or two desultory remarks to offer 
upon the valuable paper which they had heard. Eefer- 
ence had been made to the fact that on an average each 
emigrant to the United States took with him about 
eighty dollars in cash, which rule, however, did not 
apply to English colonies. The great proportion of 
emigrants to the United States were Irish, and, although 
it seemed somewhat of an anomaly, it was the fact that 
the more backward a country was in civilisation 
or in industry, the more prone were the inhabit- 
ants to hoarding, and this habit was accordingly much 
more prevalent in Ireland than in England. On 
the other hand, although many of the emigrants 
did not take so large an amount of specie to 
our other colonies, partly on account of the greater 
expense of the journey, there were many wealthier emi- 
grants who took much larger sums with them, even in 
some cases affecting the amount of exports from the 
mother country, and forming quite a disturbing element 
in the balance of trade. He believed, however, that this 
was no disadvantage, as it came back in another shape. 
This observation was quite by the way, but it showed 
that they must not be too hasty in drawing general con- 
clusions from partial data. With regard to the prefer- 
ence shown for emigration to the United States, not 
only from this country, but from Germany, one cause, 
no doubt, was the better organisation for transport to 
that country. Of course there was a vast difference in 
the distance from Europe to America, and from Europe to 
Australia or South Africa, but still it would be found that, 
relatively, emigration was much cheaper to America than 
to any portion of what might be called our colonial system. 
This matter had a considerable influence on the numbers of 
German emigrants, who would be of great value to any 
colony, not only from their industrious and frugal habits, 
but because of their consanguinity and ready amalgama- 
tion with the English. In any well-devised system of 
emigration to the colonies, therefore, such as had been 
laid before them in the paper, they must not only look 
for support from Great Britain; but from Europe in 
general. They must not be so hasty in drawing the 
inference that English emigrants were less disposed 
than Irish to assist their relations in coming out to join 
them ; and must recollect that there was a vast deal of 
difference in sending home the amount of passage-money 
to the United States and to Australia or New Zealand. 
He felt great interest in this subject, because he had at 
one time taken an active part in agitating the question 
of a poll-tax, for the purpose of repaying the passage- 
money, which had been taken up in New Zealand 
to a considerable extent. Such a principle he believed 
to be thoroughly practical, and, where properly 
applied, would, in the course of a few years, give 
a large emigration fund. There was no reason why, if 
an emigrant were assisted to the extent of £10 or £11, 
they should not take £2 or £3 more as an insurance or 
profit on the transaction, which in the course of time 
would form a permanent emigration fund. He had also 
taken an active part in the promotion of emigration. 
amongst educated women, and could not but think that 
such measures would be of great advantage. When they 
considered the great exertions which were made hy 
educated women, not only in this country, but in India 
and elsewhere, to provide for themselves and their 
families, it was evident that they would be most valuable 
members of society under circumstances where they were 
relieved from the artificial condition in which they 
were often placed in England. He regretted that 
Mr. Chadwick was not present, because he had taken 
such interest in emigration in connection with the 
poor-law, and it was, no doubt, much to be re- 
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gretted that one of the advantages of what was called 
the new poor law had been allowed to fall into abeyance. 
That system had, no doubt, many defects, though he did 
not think it was chargeable with all that was brought 
against it, but certainly if the provisions originally made 
for the emigration of paupers had been carried into effect, 
England would now be in very different circumstances. 
He could not himself see how it could be doubted that, as 
a nation, we ought to promote emigration. From the 
earliest period we had been an emigrating people ; we 
had used great efforts to establish colonies, and the 
results had certainly tended to encourage us to pursue 
the same system, particularly with the advantage of the 
experience which we had attained. It was very unfair 
to compare the pauperism of England with that of 
France, for while in England the principle of each man 
having a right to relief had been acknowledged, it had 
only been established in France very lately. In that 
respect France had been one of the most backward 
countries in Europe, and at this moment it was very 
difficult to say what was the amount of pauperism there. 
However impractical the propositions put forward by 
Colonel Maude might seem to some persons, there was 
not one which had not been fully proved by experience, 
either in the United States or elsewhere. He agreed 
with the Chairman that military colonisation could hardly 
be pushed too far, but the practical limitations which 
Colonel Maude had put forward were thoroughly in 
accordance with experience, and the system ought, in 
his opinion, to be introduced wherever it was possible. 
He believed, in conclusion, that if they wished to arrive 
at a practical result, it was necessary to place the 
emigration department of the Government on a different 
footing ; it had been treated as a kind of a casual pauper 
department from the very beginning, never being 
admitted as a regular part of the administration. It was 
impossible, of course, to put a cabinet minister every- 
where, but, at any rate, the emigration department was 
of such importance that it ought to be put under com- 
petent guidance, with a parliamentary chief, and a 
permanent staff. Many of the plans which Col. Maude 
had brought before them were not new ; they had been tried 
and had failed over and over again, but this was because 
the subject was too large for individuals, or even benevo- 
lent societies to deal with. He hoped, however, that the 
question being now brought forward under better 
auspices, more favourable results might be obtained. 

Mr. Brioos said his experience in this matter began 
during the cotton famine in Lancashire, when he was 
interested in sending off many people who were thrown 
into forced idleness, and in danger of becoming paupers. 
In 1862 the Queensland Government ordered 1,000 
operatives to be sent there at their expense, and Mr. 
Jordan, the commissioner, authorised him to send out 
families. He advertised in two papers in Manchester, 
and the result was such a crowd of applicants that half- 
a-dozen policemen were required to prevent a riot. 
Himself and three clerks filled up about 700 forms, 
which were sent to London, but only about twenty-five 
of them were considered eligible from their previous 
occupation, and, consequently, the advertisement had to 
be repeated with the same results, and thus the number 
was filled up. When the parties went up to London, how- 
ever, although it had been intimated that their passage 
would be entirely free, it was announced that no one could 
go who had not £2 17s. 6d. to pay for his outfit, and 
the consequence was that he (Mr. Briggs) had to put his 
hand into his pocket to the extent of £140 in order to 
keep faith with those whom he had been in communi- 
cation with. This showed the impediments placed in 
tile way of emigration to the colonies compared with 
the United States, for, at the same time, American emi- 
gration agents had offices in almost every street, and 
were sending off people from Liverpool at the rate of 
10,000 a week. Some time ago he had noticed in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts a paragraph copied from a 
Brisbane paper, to the effect that the growing of cotton 



in Queensland had become a most profitable occupation, 
as a family of six persons could cultivate and harvest 
from twenty to thirty acres. Taking the yield at 
only 201bs. an acre, that gave a result of 4001bs. of 
cotton per family. During the American war the 
number of persons who emigrated to the States was 
about 613,000, or, at a low estimate, 100,000 families of 
six each, and if these had all gone to Queensland and 
cultivated cotton, they would not only have maintained 
themselves but have made £200 each, reckoning the 
cotton at only 6d. per pound, which was just half the 
present price, or £20,000,000. This showed the value of 
emigration to America, and what it ought to be to our 
own colonies. The next question to be considered was, 
why they could not get these independent, thrifty people, 
who could pay their own passage, to go to the colonies, 
and, in his opinion, the man who would solve that 
problem would deserve the thanks of the nation. He 
knew a young man in Staffordshire who borrowed £10 
from his father and went to America ; in the course of 
three months he sent home £300, and asked for his 
brother to come out to him, and before the end of the 
year he sent home £1,000 to invest in property in 
Staffordshire. This showed that fraternal affection was 
not confined to the Irish. The Emperor of the French 
was pursuing, he believed, a very wise course in this 
matter. At the very time when Australia was threaten- 
ing to send baok every ship which brought convicts 
from England, although at the same time Western 
Australia, 2,000 miles off, would have been glad of them, 
France was sending her convicts to New Caledonia, an 
island not more than 600 miles distant, where they were 
treated better than honest, independent, thrifty people 
were in any English colony. 

Dr. Mann (of Natal) said he had had some little 
experience in the question before the meeting, and many 
years of anxious thought upon it also, and he must say 
that the result was entirely confirmatory of the view 
which Col. Maude had laid before them — that the effect 
of emigration was to benefit both the colonies and the 
mother country. He had no doubt that both England 
and the colonies were benefited by sending out people of 
a right class, but he must say that in order to make 
emigration as beneficial as possible, and as little injurious 
—for in every movement they must expect to take a 
little evil with a great deal of good — they required a 
very careful and deliberate organisation. The reason 
why they met with such difficulties with regard to the 
colonieB, and why America took hundreds of thousands 
where the colonies took only tens, was all comprised in 
that one thing — organisation. He believed England 
wanted to send away just those whom the colonies 
did not want, and the colonies wanted those that 
England could not spare ; and yet these were just the 
men who went to America. His own experience had 
been drawn from Natal. At one time it was the practice 
to give anyone who wished to emigrate there 6,000 acres 
of land, and the Dutch emigrants actually represented 
to the Government that this was not enough, and many 
of them got grants of 2,000 acres more, to enable them 
to bring up their families. When that system was found 
not to answer exactly, the colonial government gave 
any one in the colony who asked for it 3,000 acres of 
land, and he himself had had that quantity offered him, 
which he declined, because he did not consider it worth 
having. The result was, that the land got into the 
hands of men who continually sold what was given them 
for £20 or £30, and a great deal of it accumulated in 
the hands of men who made no use of it, but bought 
it at a nominal price, intending to hold it until they 
could dispose of it at an advantage. In consequence 
of this, through the Imperial interference, they were 
prevented for some years from giving land to any- 
one under any circumstances, and then three years 
ago, after consultation with the Imperial Commis- 
sioners, the present system was adopted, under which 
small grants of land were made to persons who had 
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capital enough, to work it; for instance, a man -with 
£500 would have 200 acres of land, with the opportunity 
of purchasing more on easy terms, while a man with 
£100 would get ahout 50 acres. That answered very 
well ; those who availed themselves of it having been 
eminently successful, but, on the other hand, they were 
very few. Indeed, it almost required personal infl uence 
to induce people of that class to emigrate ; as a general 
rule, if a man had £100 he would not leave England 
until he had spent it, and the great thing required was 
to induce the man with £100 to take it somewhere where 
he could turn it into thousands before it was wasted. 
They wanted some means by which to find out men 
who wore in such a position, that money might be 
advanced to them, with a good prospect of its being 
returned. The Natal Government had. tried this plan, 
and had not succeeded in getting back more than 
half the money they advanced, but he was quite con- 
vinced that the fault was not so much in the system, 
as in the mode of administering it. A man and his wife 
and three children could be transplanted to Natal and 
sustained for 12 months for £100, and they would be in a 
genial climate, where at the end of the year they would 
at least find themselves secure of bread and cheese, and 
where, if they were steady and industrious, there was a 
good future before them. They must, however, have the 
£100 provided to start with, and that must be provided 
in such a way that they would regard it as a mere busi- 
ness transaction, in which they gave the colony the full 
value of that which they received, agreeing to pay back, 
with interest, the money advanced. This could, only be 
done by having a capital, which the colony must possess — 
a fixed emigration capital, which could be turned over 
and over again, with sufficient margin allowed in the 
repayments to make up for a small percentage, which 
would always be wasted. They must make such an 
insurance upon the amount lent as would cover the loss, 
and then it might be lent over and over again ad infinitum, 
and any amount of superior emigrants could be taken to 
the colonies. "With a capital of £100,000, Natal would 
certainly be able to send out 500 families, and by the 
time they were firmly planted on the soil the money 
would be available again for the same purpose. His 
conviction was that if they took the greatest rubbish from 
the London streets, and pitchforked them into the colonies, 
in the majority of cases they would do well in the end, 
but in the process there would be such an amount of 
distress and discomfort, that no man with philanthropic 
feelings would like to engage in such a work. What 
they wanted was to avoid as much as possible all the evil, 
and secure all the good possible. 

Mr. Walkeb (British Guiana) said he agreed entirely 
with the scope of the paper, as far as his experience 
enabled him to form an opinion, though British Guiana 
was scarcely in, a position at present to enter into any 
scheme for emigration. 

Mr. James Mark said there was an old proverb that 
there was a silver lining to every cloud, and he could 
not but think that the paper they had heard, and the 
subject which it treated, must be regarded in that light 
in relation to the dark, heavy, dismal cloud which for 
some time had been overhanging the working classes of 
this country. He was not a colonist, and knew nothing 
about those dependencies but what he had heard and 
read, but, as a Londoner, connected with the building 
and other trades, he could not but notice that at the 
present moment there were thousands of hard-working 
men who were reduced almost to beggary. Day after 
day he had applications for work (particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Greenwich, Woolwich, and Deptford, 
where so many had been discharged almost without 
notice) from men who were ready to do any- 
thing to earn an honest penny. At the same 
time they read that in the colonies there were thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land only waiting the 
labour of the husbandman to be made productive, and 
they also read that thousands of sheep were annually 



boiled down for the sake of their tallow. Some altera- 
tion ought to be made in this state of things, especially 
when they considered the enormous expense to which 
this country was annually put for the support of paupers 
and criminals, while, at the same time, the honest 
labourer out of work could not participate in this fund 
unless he went to the workhouse and beoame a pauper, or 
else committed a crime. The paper which had been 
read, and the plans suggested in it, were very valuable, 
but he feared they would take too long to carry into 
execution. The disease was at our doors, and sometbiig 
ought to be done immediately to reduce it as much as 
possible. If we could afford to pay enormous sums 
for the support of pauperism and crime, surely we could 
give something todo what private benevolence had recently 
been doing — assist the distressed labourers to emigrate. 
Perhaps an influential body like the Society of Arts 
might be able to induce the Government to take the 
matter in hand, and see if they could not devise some 
plan for helping our distressed workmen. One day they 
heard that thousands had been turned out of employment, 
and in the next few days that they were most anxious to 
emigrate— -that the subject had been brought before the 
Government, who were not disposed to bring in any 
measure to assist emigration, yet in the coolest possible 
manner they spent £800,000 in finding a building site in 
the Strand for the New Law Courts, which now they did 
not want. £100,000 would go a long way in assisting 
emigration. He hoped every effort would be used to in- 
duce Government to take the matter up, and he was quite 
sure that no foolish ideas about being "transported" 
would prevent Englishmen from seizing any opportunity 
offered them of bettering their condition by leaving their 
native country when it could no longer support them. 

Sir George Grey (late Governor-General of New 
Zealand) said he came there simply as a listener, 
hardly knowing what the precise purport of Colonel 
Maude's paper was to be, but when he found that 
such valuable suggestions were given, he was un- 
willing to appear disinclined to aid the objects in view. 
After having lived for many years in the colonies, he 
was really unable to understand many of the arguments 
which were urged in England against emigration. Some 
persons were continually lamenting the increase of 
population, and recommended that restraints of some 
kind should be placed upon marriage, in order that the 
increase of the human race might if possible be pre- 
vented as a great calamity. On the other hand, he found 
that men had for many thousand years been endeavouring 
to fill the world, and yet had inhabited but a very small 
part of it, the most fertile portions remaining to this 
day almost or quite destitute of inhabitants. At the 
same time he found that the human race had had 
explorers in every country, who had given them a 
knowledge of the world, such as had never before 
been possessed, and the means of transport and of com- 
munication had enormously increased, and the wisdom 
of mankind with regard to the management of their 
own affairs had also greatly augmented. Yet there 
seemed an increasing unwillingness to turn this wisdom 
to advantage in providing for the poor, and to use 
the means of transport which they possessed, and to 
avail themselves of the geographical knowledge which 
had been given them. It was manifest, however, that 
every addition to the settlements of man upon the globe 
had added enormously to all the comfortB of life. Look- 
ing back only to the time of Elizabeth, they found that 
since then sugar, coffee, tea, silk, and almost every article 
which contributed to comfort and health, had been in- 
troduced into England through the occupation of foreign 
countries. It really seemed marvellous that men should 
hesitate to avail themselves of the advantages which 
God had so liberally bestowed upon them. The amount 
of poverty which existed in England was appalling, though 
it was not perhaps so apparent to those who lived always 
in the midst of it, as to those who had spent many years 
in the colonies. Mr. Torrens, an acute observer, and one 
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who had devoted a great deal of attention to the subject, 
declared that in his opinion the position of the poor 
in England was worse than that of the barbarous races 
with which he was acquainted, and really his own 
experience was to the same effect. In no country in the 
world was one so struck with the mixture of wealth and 
poverty. He was particularly struck with this one 
night in the dead of winter, when passing by Bucking- 
ham-palace, he saw three or four wretched looking little 
girls, not more than ten years of age, cowering down 
against the wall, their heads wrapped in little cotton 
shawls and buried in their knees, having to sleep the 
whole of the night, in that cold weather, against the 
wall of the richest palace in the world. Such a thing 
would be impossible in any colony; some one would 
have taken them in and given them shelter. Whilst 
this was the state of our population it did seem 
terrible that no great statesman should arise and do 
something to get these people transported to other 
parts of the earth. The appellation of paupers, which 
was given to those who were unfortunate, was also 
a great drawback to men in a colony. Many de- 
serving men, such as those recently discharged from 
the dockyards and arsenals, had saved money, which 
they had invested in furniture ; having lost their em- 
ployment they gradually pawned the whole of their 
furniture, and then had to receive public relief, after 
which they were stamped with the name of paupers, 
which rendered them odious when they arrived in a 
colony, and even attached a stigma to their children 
which was not easily got rid of. He was hardly pre- 
pared to say that England should be at the expense of 
emigration, but his own opinion was that some such 
plan as that suggested by Dr. Mann would be of the 
greatest advantage both to England and to the colonies. 
England would be enabled to relieve herself of what he 
saw, with great pain the other day, described in the 
Times as " human refuse;" a sad term to use, in a 
country where Christianity had prevailed for so many 
years, when speaking of people who, in many 
cases, were not responsible for their own misfortunes. 
He believed, however, that even "human refuse," if 
planted in the colonies under proper supervision, such as 
Colonel Maude had alluded to, would become most valu- 
able citizens. He, therefore, should always raise his 
voice in favour of emigration, when conducted on proper 
principles, as a thing which would benefit not only 
England, but the whole human race. 

Mr. Bkiqgs said the remarks of Sir George Grey had 
reminded him of a fact which he had forgotten to 
mention before, that to his own knowledge emigrants 
who had been rejected by the Commissioners as unsuit- 
able for Queensland, had gone there assisted by a 
Co-operative Society, and in their second year of settling 
were able to export £200 worth of produce to this 
country. 

Captain Henderson having remarked that he was 
not able to say much on the theoretical part of the ques- 
tion, said he would give the practical results of his 
experience in New Zealand, from whence he had 
only lately come. He believed the principal reasons 
why emigrants of a superior class did not go to 
the colonies more, was because they were not informed 
of the true state of affairs there. Publications and free 
lectures might do much to remedy this, but his own 
experience was that comparatively few had any idea of 
the happy position in which they would find themselves 
in New Zealand, where he was an employer of labour. 
He could not speak quite so favourably of Queensland. 
In the former country, men who had had no practical 
experience of the duties they had to perform found them- 
selves, soon after their arrival, in receipt of from £30 to 
£50 a-year, with a good house to live in, and rations, 
and, not unfrequently, a horse to ride. That was what 
he was paying at the present time, and to a married 
couple £70. He knew a man who had gone out as an 
assisted emigrant, who was now worth £20,000, and who 



had brought out his father, mother, brothers, and sisters, 
the bitter all being married and doing well. Those 
who went out without any money, or but very little, 
soon found the means of getting on, earning' a little 
money first, and then purchasing a small quantity of 
land, which was £1 an acre in Otago and Nelson ; in 
Canterbury, with many superior advantages, it was £2, 
and in Auckland 10s., but it was often to be purchased 
for less than these prices. In the Australian colonies 
also, although he could not speak quite so favourably 
of them, he knew men who had got on wonderfully. 
The prospects were not so good in Queensland, where 
there had been a severe drought last year ; where the 
climate was not so pleasant ; where at present there was 
a great competition in the labour-market, arising from 
the importation — some said the kidnapping — of a great 
number of South Sea Islanders. In New South Wales 
the climate was better; and he knew a man there, 
originally an assisted emigrant, who was now worth 
£2,000 a-year from his sheep stations. When he (Capt. 
Henderson) visited him, he told him that the best 
shepherd he had was a London pickpocket, whilst 
several others were ticket-of-leave men, who had been 
thieves and burglars. He would conclude with an 
anecdote of a servant girl of his own at Dunedin, 
in New Zealand. Servants would never engage for 
longer than a week's notice, as they were always expect- 
ing to get married, and one fine day the girl, who was 
about seventeen, came and gave him notice that she was 
going to leave at the end of the week. On asking the 
reason, she said that her two brothers, who had come 
out a year or two before her, and had been employed as 
shepherds, had now got a comfortable home of their own 
up the country, and wanted her to come and keep house 
for them. Accordingly, the next Sunday, up rode two 
fine fellows, each on a good horse, leading another with 
a side-saddle, on which the damsel mounted and was 
soon out of sight. 

Mr. Campin suggested that in order to the thorough 
and efficient working of any general scheme of emigra- 
tion, the whole colonial system would require remodel- 
ling, possibly in the direction of having a council of 
representatives from the various colonies gathered to- 
gether, and acting in concert with the Colonial Office. 

The Chairman said he must repeat what he had said 
at the beginning, that on emigration, regarded from a 
national point of view, he must reserve his opinion. 
He fully admitted that there were great advantages in 
emigration to individuals who had a call that way, as was 
evidenced by the facts stated by Captain Henderson and 
others ; but looking at it nationally, and excluding the 
very difficult and complicated question with regard to 
Ireland, he still doubted whether, as a matter of national 
policy, it would be wise for England to put her hand in 
her pocket and exert her energies in order to send away 
from her shores the most able and energetic of her work- 
ing men. The colonies wanted to take the best of our 
workmen and to reject the bad, which was hardly satis- 
factory; and we must not be too precipitate in sup- 
posing that because temporary and local causes produced 
a temporary and local lack of employment, therefore the 
country was over populated. Sir George Grey had 
alluded to those who wished to put restraints upon mar- 
riage, but he was not aware that the Legislature had 
taken any step in that direction, or contemplated 
doing so. He was inclined to believe that eventually 
we should have to promote emigration, and no one could 
be more sensible of the appalling contrast in this country 
between the rich and the poor, to which Sir George Grey 
had so forcibly alluded. On the other hand he was not 
prepared to admit that every other remedy had yet been 
tried ; he was radical enough to think that there might 
still be some reforms in our social and fiscal system, 
under which the poorer classes, or a large number of 
them, might not find it necessary or desirable to emigrate. 
Colonel Maude had said that by promoting emigration 
we should bring about an indissoluble connection 
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between ourselves and the colonies, but from that 
conclusion he must take leave respectfully to differ. On 
the contrary, he was one of those who thought that, in 
the natural progress of events, the colonies would become 
self-dependent and independent. This had already 
happened in the case of America, and would probably 
not be yery far distant in Canada. Australia would 
probable require another generation or two, but each 
colony had the most complete Belf-government possible, 
and as they increased in strength and importance, 
he did not think it probable they would retain their 
connection with the mother country. This being so, 
the question of emigration must be considered, first 
with reference to ourselves, and next with reference 
to the colonies. As regarded ourselves, if it were 
necessary, which he did not admit, to promote the 
emigration of able-bodied workmen, it would be as 
advantageous for them to go to America as to the 
colonies, because under free trade principles trade went 
on as freely with America as with the colonies. As to 
the colonies, they expressed a most decided disinclination 
to receive what was called pauper labour. True able- 
bodied men temporarily thrown out of work ought not 
to be termed paupers, but there were a large number 
who, from various permanent causes, could not earn their 
livelihood, and they could not expect the colonies to take 
charge of them. In his opinion, therefore, direct 

Eecuniary, or other assistance, to emigration ought to 
e confined to what might be called special cases. 
The experience of Captain Henderson would tend 
to show that there was a kind of middle-class pauper, 
between the able-bodied workman out of employment 
and the regular confirmed pauper, who in favourable 
circumstances would become useful members of society, 
and to that class aid might be judiciously given. He 
concurred heartily in what Dr. Mann had said as to the 
land question, as he thoroughly disapproved of the 
principle of giving large tracts to jobbers, the true system 
being that described, of giving small portions to men 
who would settle down and cultivate it. If Dr. Mann 
meant, however, that the advance of the £100 should 
come from England, he did not agree with him, 
as he thought it ought to be provided by the colony, 
which would get the benefit of the settler's presence. 
The whole power of disposing of the land lay with 
the colonies themselves, and they ought to find 
means to bring customers for it. Notwithstand- 
ing that Cape Town had proved an expensive and 
unprofitable colony, it was his opinion that Africa 
would be the great field for future colonization, par- 
ticularly by educated and persevering men. They 
now knew that in the interior of that vast continent 
there were large tracts of land lying so high as to 
possess a temperate climate, and well fitted for the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, and other products, which 
would well repay the capitalist. There was an almost 
indefinite field there ; and if the frontiers were occu- 
pied by such military colonies as Colonel Maude pro- 
posed, there would be an abundant protection for ordi- 
nary emigrants in the interior, who would thus be 
protected from any predatory violence on the part of the 
natives. In conclusion, he proposed a most cordial vote 
of thanks to Colonel Maude for his valuable paper. 

Dr. Mann remarked that the Chairman had not under- 
stood him. Natal was already freely giving £5,000 a- 
year to promote emigration ; but this was not sufficient 
to develop its resources rapidly. They thoroughly 
recognised the principle, however, which the Chairman 
had laid down. 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously passed, 
Col. Maude replied very briefly to the remarks which 
had been made, remarking that every one seemed to 
agree with him, with the exception of the Chairman. 
He was not at all sure that that gentleman's views could 
be borne out by facts. The system proposed by Dr. 
Mann was very similar to that which he had had the 
honour of suggesting, namely, a Bystem of loans, only 



Dr. Mann proposed that the colonies should find the 
capital, whilst he was of opinion that the mother country 
should meet them, if possible, half-way. The Chairman 
objected to the emigration of the pick of their working 
classes, and so did he, and he came there for the purpose 
of doing what he could to prevent their deserting 
England for America ; and he appealed;to the meeting 
whether it was not the fact that a protective system was 
in force in the States for the purpose of excluding, 
if possible, English manufactures. If thorough free 
trade were established there would not be such 
strong objection to English citizens settling there; 
but he hoped that, at all events, some would agree 
with him that there would still remain a political reason. 
He did not believe American institutions and English 
would ever harmonise ; they were republican to the 
backbone, whereas he trusted that Englishmen were 
thoroughly loyal and monarchical. The Chairman said 
he would limit emigration to the special case of indus- 
trious citizens out of employment ; he accepted that 
proposition, and would venture to assert, that at the 
present moment there were a million such persons in 
England who would be glad to avail themselves of a 
system of assisted emigration. 

COPYRIGHT IN WORKS OF FINE ART. 

The second reading of the Bill, prepared under the 
sanction of the Council of the Society of Arts, ''for Con- 
solidating and Amending the Law of Copyright in Works 
of Fine Art," was moved in the House of Lords, on Fri- 
day last, the 30th April, by Lord WeBtbury. 

Lord Westbury said — Before I explain to your Lord- 
ships the provisions of this bill, and the necessity for 
introducing it, I desire to say a word upon the origin of 
the bill itself, which, I fear, has been the subject of some 
misapprehension. Your Lordships will remember my 
introduction of the bill in 1861 which became law in 
1862, and which, for the first time, gave protection to 
pictures, drawings, and photographs, being a large class 
of works of fine art. The Act contained many provisions 
against frauds which, up to that time, had been com- 
monly practised. Unfortunately these provisions have 
been ineffectual to repress the multiform varieties of 
fraud, and accordingly, in the year 1866, a large body of 
artists and publishers of works of art presented a 
memorial to the Council of the Society of Arts, praying 
that a comprehensive measure might be prepared for the 
consideration of Parliament. A bill was accordingly 
prepared, which was submitted to me in the last year, 
and, with some alterations, was laid by me on the table of 
this House during the session of 1868. Your Lordships 
gave a first reading to it, and the bill was extensively 
circulated with the view of eliciting criticism and sugges- 
tions. The measure has received general approval, and 
a petition in its favour has been intrusted to me for 
presentation, signed by 30 Royal Academicians, 22 
associates, and 120 other artists and persons interested in 
the subject. The necessity for this bill arises from the 
confused and defective state of the existing law, the 
imperfect protection it affords to the authors of works of 
fine art, and from conventions having been entered into 
by Her Majesty, under the International Copyright Act, 
with most of the Continental Powers, engaging to give to 
artists in those countries a protection corresponding to 
that which British artists enjoy therein, and thereby 
incurring a moral obligation which, in the present state 
of the law, cannot be discharged. My Lords, you will 
agree with me that there is no better criterion of the 
progress of a nation in civilisation and intellectual 
culture than the respect and protection afforded by its 
laws to works of literature and art — works which are the 
noblest possible addition to the wealth of a country, but 
which greatly depend on the legislative encouragement 
given to men of genius ; such works, moreover, as 
possessing in the highest degree the attributes of 
property, ought surely to enjoy the protection extended 
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to other species of property. But I am sorry to Bay that, 
if laws are taken as a proof, these creations of the mind 
are more valued and respected in other countries than in 
England ; for whereas, in this country, works of art of a 
particular class enjoy protection for 28 years, and others 
are protected for the author's life and seven years after- 
wards, that protection extends in Prance to 50, in 
Germany to 30, in Belgium to 20, and in Spain to 25 
years in excess of the author's life, while in Italy it lasts 
40 years, with a contingent benefit for 40 years longer. 
No attempt was made in England to give, or rather create, 
oopyright until 1 7 14, in works of literature, nor as regarded 
works of art until 1735. In 1714, literary copyright for 14 
years was established ; this was afterwards extended to 28 
years ; and, inl842, thanks to Mr. Justice Talfourd, and a 
noble earl present (Stanhope) , to 42 years, or to seven years 
after the author's life, whichever happens to be the longer 
period. In 1735, copyright for fifteen years was given 
to engravings, but the Act, which is commonly known 
as Hogarth's Act (the passing of it being entirely due to 
his exertions), was unfortunately so worded as to protect 
only engravings in which there was an original design. 
This was probably attributable to Hogarth being in the 
habit of composing as he engraved. This restriction 
was afterwards removed, and the term was extended to 
twenty-eight years, but no attempt was made to give 
protection to sculpture till 1798. Sculpture and engrav- 
ings were co m monly supposed to stand on the same 
footing, but the former enjoyed a copyright for only 
fourteen years, with a further term of fourteen years 
contingent on the artist's life. The benefit of these 
statutes was not extended to Ireland until the year 1836. 
In 1862, protection was given to paintings, pictures, and 
photographs for the author's life, and a period of seven 
years afterwards. The difference between English and 
Continental law was by no means creditable to us, and, 
although the conventions professed to be based on the 
principle of reciprocity, we only gave a French painter 
protection for his life and seven years afterwards, where- 
as France offered the British artist protection for fifty 
years after his death. The Engraving Acts, moreover, 
extended only to the United Kingdom, so fiat piratical 
copies might be imported with impunity from abroad, or 
even from the Channel Islands. By the convention with 
France, Her Majesty engaged that laws should, if pos- 
sible, be passed, conferring on French artists advantages 
corresponding to those which France conferred on 
British artists, and one of the articles promises the 
seizure and destruction of piratical works — a stipulation 
which our existing laws do not permit to be carried 
into effect. The honour of the country requires 
the removal of these anomalies. The nine or ten exist- 
ing statutes contain many conflicting provisions, and 
my object, therefore, is to consolidate, amend, and 
extend the present law. Dealing with a subject full 
of difficulty, and which the common law does not touch, 
I do not pretend that my bill is perfect, and I am quite 
willing to have it referred to a select committee, that it 
may be thoroughly sifted, and its language carefully 
weighed. After giving some requisite definitions, the 
bill proposes that authors of original works of fine art 
hereafter made or sold shall have a copyright for the 
term of their natural lives and for 30 years subsequently. 
This period is not so long as that existing in France, but 
it is the duration assigned in Germany, and rather longer 
than the Belgian term. Then there are provisions as to 
the transfer of copyright, and forms are given for 
facilitating transfers. If a work of fine art is executed 
under a commission, as soon as the purchase-money is 
paid, the work and the copyright become the absolute 
property of the person giving the commission ; if the 
work is sold by the author, the copyright is the property 
of the purchaser, unless the copyright, or some portion 
thereof be reserved by a memorandum in writing to the 
author, who may reserve the right of engraving the 
work, or the right of photographing it, or the right to 
repeat or make replicas of it, or the right to the design. 



But, in all cases, the transfer and the reservation must 1>e 
in writing, and no contract shall authorise the author to 
make any repetition of the work unless such should have 
been expressly reserved. The bill also allows an artist 
to retain his property in unfinished sketches and studies 
made for and previously to the execution of his registered 
work, without prejudice to his copyright, and it provides 
that sketches, studies, and unfinished works to the value 
of i>15 shall not be subject to seizure in the event of 
the artist's bankruptcy, or of his suffering distraint for 
debt. The 5th clause confirms a decision which has 
been deemed of questionable authority, exempting en- 
gravings published as part of a book from the provisions 
of the Engravings Acts. Of engravings published 
separately, a proof must be deposited at the British 
Museum. The sixth clause defines how copyright may 
be assigned, the schedule containing some short forms of 
instruments for that purpose ; and the seventh provides 
that, in any contract disposing of a copyright, it shall be 
implied that the work was the original design of the 
author, and that the copyright has not previously 
been infringed or prejudiced. The eighth section 
lays down that no action shall be maintainable by 
the proprietor of a copyright until after registration, 
the registered proprietor under any licence being 
nevertheless able to sue or be sued in his own name 
in any matter arising out of such contract, and the 
omission to register not otherwise affecting the copyright 
or licence. Next come the penalties, which, except one 
or two additions, are taken from the Act o£ 1862, and 
then follow provisions directed against the common 
fraud of affixing names, initials, or monograms pur- 
porting to be those of persons who did not really execute 
the work, as also against the disposal of works of art 
under false representations. There is also a provision 
against a very ingenious mode of fraud which is some- 
times resorted to — that of altering any work of art, and 
then offering it for sale as an unaltered work of the. 
author. Of this an amusing instance is given in the 
evidence of an eminent artist, Mr. Charles Landseer. 
He had painted an historical picture, in which were intro- 
duced the figures of two large dogs. These dogs were 
retouched by his brother, Sir Edwin, and, of course, 
greatly improved. The picture was sold to a dealer, 
who cut out the figures of the dogs, supplying their 
place by copies made by an inferior artist, and the piece 
of canvas, with the dogs so cut out, was transferred to 
another piece of canvas, on which a suitable background 
had been painted for the purpose, and the picture thus 
manufactured was sold as a new and original work of 
Sir Edwin Landseer. It is hardly possible to guard 
against the infinite varieties of fraud. The next pro- 
vision of the bill is directed at the fraudulent practice of 
publishing an engraving with a stipulation that the 
number of copies shall be limited, and then printing a 
much larger number ; and the following provisions pro- 
hibit the sale of impressions from a plate retouched or 
wrought afresh, as proof impressions or copies. The 1 1th 
clause prohibits the importation of piratical copies of 
copyright works, and the 12th extends to works of art 
the protection already given at the Custom-house to 
works of literature. I can see no reason why a pro- 
vision which has been so beneficial in the one case 
should not be applied to the other. Inferior artists 
abroad are systematically employed in making copies of 
valuable works for the English market, and, to check 
this, the 13 th clause applies to the importers of these 
pirated copies the machinery of the Mercantile Marks 
Act, obliging them to reveal the names of the persons 
from whom they were obtained. The succeeding clauses 
empower justices to grant search warrants for piratical 
copies, and also empower the seizure of piratical 
copies in the possession of hawkers. The necessity for 
these provisions has been shown by the recent statement 
of an eminent London publisher that, by the aid of a 
powerful glass, he saw,from an adjoining building, persons 
employed in making copies of his most valuable engrav- 
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ings, which were afterwards hawked about at a few 
shillings per copy. Then there are provisions as to 
registration, and as to legal proceedings instituted under 
the act, with the view of giving a cheap and easy remedy. 
The hill is by no means one-sided, for it not only gives 
protection to artists, but to the public against artists. A 
practice has prevailed among some artists of selling a 
picture to a purchaser, and afterwards making a replica 
four or five times over of the same picture, each succeed- 
ing purchaser not being aware that it had been already 
the subject of sale. This will be checked by the third 
olause, and various frauds to which the public have been 
subjected will be repressed, while dealings between 
artists and purchasers will be facilitated, and proper pro- 
tection will be given to the authors of original works. 
Copyright is given, after registration, throughout the 
British dominions, to all works of art, which as to pictures, 
drawings, and photographs, is already given by the Act of 
1862, and which, by one of the articles of the foreign con- 
vention, is to be given to all foreign works of art after 
registration in this country. I believe that the bill, after 
consideration by a select committee, will succeed in 
gathering up the loose and uncertain enactments already 
W existenoe, and in combining them into one harmonious 
measure. — The noble and learned lord concluded by 
moving the second reading. 

Earl Stanhope was glad the subject had been taken 
np by the noble and learned lord, whose legal eminence 
and taste for it peculiarly fitted him for the task. . An 
assimilation of fine art to literary copyright would be 
a great improvement, and it was gratifying to learn that 
the bill had received support and enoouragement from 
artists generally. The propriety, however, of referring 
it to a Select Committee was apparent, from the fact that 
the noble and learned lord had found it expedient to 
withdraw the first bill on the subject which he had in- 
troduced early in the present session. While agreeing 
that we should reciprocate the advantages given _ to 
British artists on the Continent, it was open to question 
whether we should offer great advantages to artists living 
in countries which gave us nothing in return. Inter- 
national copyright was more important in the case of 
works of art than of books, for differences of language 
limited the appreciation of literary productions, whereas 
works of art encountered no such impediments. While, 
therefore, he should rejoice in the extension of copy- 
right to American artists, he doubted the fairness of 
such an extension in the absence of reciprocity. Their 
lordships would remember that Mr. Motley, who had 
lately been appointed United States' Ambassador to 
this country, had derived great advantage from ob- 
taining copyright for his works in England, and he 
could not refrain from mentioning the high honour 
in which that gentleman was held by literary men in 
England, and their sincere desire that he would display 
a fairness ana justice in diplomatic negotiations equal to 
bis great ability as an historian. He would suggest that, 
both as regards literary and fine art copyright, power 
should be reserved to her Majesty in Council to grant 
privileges of copyright to natives of any country which 
was willing to concede similar privileges in return. The 
noble and learned lord had denned an author to be " he 
who has designed, ormade any original work of design;" 
but, where the merit of an engraving of a celebrated 
work was very great, and a large sum had been expended 
on it, it was not fair that it should be reproduced by 
photographs. There might be no copyright in the 
original picture, but protection should be given to a 
valuable engraving of it in the same way as if it were 
an original design. [Lord Westbury thought the Bill 
as it stood would provide for such a case.] It did not 
seem to him that this was clearly provided for. He 
anticipated great benefit from a comprehensive Act on 
tkifl subjeot, whioh was especially opportune now that 
the spread of photography threatened a decline in the 
best class of engravings, and from the noble and learned 
lard's readiness to accept any amendments, he felt 



confident that the bill would be brought to a satis- 
factory issue. 

The Earl of Kimberley also thanked his noble and 
learned friend for taking up so difficult and complicated 
a subject, concurring with him in the propriety of 
referring the bill to a select committee. He could 
scarcely take so decided a view of the rights of property 
in works of fine art as his noble and learned friend had 
done, for, whereas the property of an _ ordinary article 
rested in the possessor for the time being, the peculiar 
privilege of preventing the possessors of works of art 
from making the use of them which they otherwise might 
be disposed to do was not so much an inherent right 
attaohing to property as a special right created for the 
purpose of encouraging such productions. Within 
certain limits, it was desirable that encouragement should 
be given to works of literature and art, and it was also 
desirable that the present law should be consolidated and 
amended ; but the House, while securing to really fine 
productions their due pecuniary encouragement, should 
beware of passing indiscriminate enactments, such as 
would confer rights on undeserving works, and lead 
to much litigation and embarrassment. Great difficulty 
attached to definitions. The noble and learned lord, for 
example, had defined sculpture in these terms :— " Every 
original work, either in the round, in relief, or intaglio^ 
made in any material, and by any process." Such a 
definition would inolude a variety of designs, which 
would more properly come under the Designs Act, 
giving a protection of four or five years. In the case of 
painting and drawing, the bill proposed to give a pro- 
tection for the life of the author and thirty years after ; 
but, as by an Act brought in by the noble and learned 
lord, photographs were put on the same footing as paint- 
ings and drawings, he thought it was worthy of considera- 
tion whether it was desirable to give solong a protection 
to photographs. There never was a time when better 
prices were given for works of art in this country, and 
he doubted whether any considerable extension of the 
period during which copyright was now enjoyed was 
essentially necessary. By the bill copyright was ex- 
tended to the whole of the dominions of the Queen, and 
he wished to point out that, in respect to a great many 
of the colonies, there really existed no power on the part of 
this country to enforce such a bill as the present. The 
bill, therefore, would remain a dead-letter as far as many 
of the colonies were concerned. The bill seemed to 
be conceived in the interest of engravers to a great 
extent, rather than in the interest of authors or of the 
public. By a previous Act of Parliament, it was pro- 
vided that whenever no precise stipulation was made 
between the author and the buyer of a work of art, 
then the copyright should exist in the work. He 
preferred such a provision to the enactment in the present 
bill, which declared that in every case there should be_a 
copyright in works of fine art. It was not for the public 
interest that these copyrights Bhould be created, and he 
thought it better to leave the law as it stood. There 
were details in the bill of a severe nature, introduced 
from an anxiety to protect the works to which it related, 
and there was one extraordinary olause in the bill, to 
the effect that in all cases where any person should sell 
a work of fine art, there should be a distinctly implied 
oontract on the part of the person selling that it was an 
original work. Considering how difficult it was to 
decide what were and what were not original works, ha 
thought such a clause would operate harshly on sellers. 
He believed that the bill required careful consideration, 
and he trusted that it would he referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
The select committee on the bill was appointed on 
Monday, the 3rd inst., as follows -.—The Lord Privy 
Seal, Earl Stanhope, the Earl of Carnarvon, Earl 
Somers, Viscount Hardinge, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Lord Portman, Lord Overstone, Lord Lyveden, Lord 
Westbury, Lord Houghton, and Lord Eomilly, and the 
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names of the Duke of St. Alban's, Viscount Stratford 
De Redcliffe, and Lord De L'Isle and Dudley, hare been 
subsequently added. 



THE NEW LAW COUETS. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday evening last, 

Mr. Pembebton asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the particular attention of the Lord 
Chancellor had been called to the new site for the law 
courts selected by the government, and whether his 
lordship approved the selection. 

Mr. Layabd observed that the bill relating to this 
matter was a Government Bill, and the hon. member 
would, perhaps, excuse him from answering an inquiry as 
to the opinion of an individual member of the govern- 
ment in such a case. 

Lord Henry Lennox asked whether the right hon. 
•gentleman would insure that members were supplied 
with plans before the bill came on for discussion, and 
whether he would place a model of the new building in 
the library for the information of members. 

Mr. Layabd said he hoped to have lithographic plans 
in the hands of members, perhaps before Whitsuntide ; 
they were now being prepared by Mr. Street. As a 
model entailed an elevation it would be a longer affair, 
tut nothing would be settled until the House and the 
public had full opportunity of criticising the whole plan. 



♦ 

Smoky Chimnies. — Sib, — In the discussion which 
followed, on the 28th of April, the paper "On the duties 
of an Architect," the subject of smoky chimnies was 
mooted by several of the speakers. I felt I had neglected 
■a. duty in not stating a case in point, which is briefly 
this :— A friend of mine (Mr. J. Reeves, of Downton, 
Wilts) added an additional and elegant drawing-room 
to his house, but the intolerable smoking of which 
neither builders nor architects could cure. In consider- 
ing it over again and again, an idea crossed him that 
possibly that part just above the grate might be con- 
tracted with advantage. The grate, &c, was taken out, 
And this arrangement made — with some improvement. 
Then the upper part of the chimney was taken down, 
and his idea of a taper one constructed, of a funnel shape, 
the wide part at the top. It was done without difficulty, 
and, much to his satisfaction, effectually cured the un- 
hearable nuisance. — I am, &c, W. Botly. 

Scientific Djstbuction. — Sib, — My attention has 
•only to-day been directed to a paper read before the 
Society, by Mr. H. H. Sales, "On the Adaptation and 
Extension of Present Means for Scientific Instruction," 
(printed in the Journal of March 6th). With his general 
•opinion on the present state of primary education I 
cordially agree, as also with his desire to utilize existing 
training colleges for the purpose of secondary instruction. 
I thank him for bringing both these questions before the 
Society, but his case is sufficiently strong without the 
introduction of erroneous statements in deterioration of 
the training colleges, which I am sure he has unwittingly 
made, and which he would be sorry should remain 
uncontradicted. I therefore venture to claim a hearing 
on their behalf. 1. As to the expenditure for the years 
1857 and 1867 (p. 266). He gives correctly the certified 
expenditure of 17 colleges for 1867 at £44,832 18s. 4d., 
and the grants of the Committee of Council in aid of that 
expenditure nearly correct, £32,469 19s. Id., from which 
he draws the conclusion that "these colleges are almost 
entirely supported by grants from the Committee of 
Council." Here he has fallen into an error, to which a 
mere reference to Blue Books would lead anyone. "The 
certified expenditure " is an arbitrary proportion of the 
"total expenditure," on which the calculation of the 
grant payable is made. No college can ever receive in 



any one yearmore than three-fourths of the expenditure of 
the previous year, but the Privy Council do notallowthree- 
fourthsof the "total expenditure" ofthe previous year, but 
only of that part which they themselves consider has a 
just claim to State aid ; e.g., the expenditure caused by 
training any student who, before he commenced training, 
did not pais the Council "admission examination" is 
struck out, even to his fractional share of tuition and 
establishment charges. Thus the certified expenditure 
frequently falls short of the total expenditure. The 
authorities of these colleges have always been at issue with 
the Council office on this point, and in the interest of 
education have been ready to admit youths seeking the 
benefits of the institution, although from lack of pre- 
paration, from sickness, or other causes, they have been 
unable to present themselves for the "admission examina- 
tion" on that one day in the year when alone they are 
admissible. Such pupils have to be maintained entirely 
at the cost of themselves, their patrons, or the subscribers 
to the colleges. Here we have done this work extensively, 
and sent out good educators to serve in schools under 
government inspection; but the Council office has starved 
us out— we can do it no longer. The total cost of training 
the 838 teachers (for the number trained in 1867 should 
be taken, not those in 1868) was £47,846 19s. lid., or 
rather (for the net cost of the practising schools and 
extraordinary expenditure, being part of the necessary 
cost, should be added) £48,062 16s. 3d., i.e., an average 
of £56 per head. This leaves a balance of £15,592 17s. 2d. 
to be supplied by "students, diocesan boards, private 
subscriptions, and investments." Thus the Committee 
of Council has provided only 67 per cent, of the cost. 
Mr. Sales (following the Blue Book) has credited 
"parents and students" with £3,533 15s. 2d. of the 
remaining 33 per cent., but we who make those returns 
to the Council office, know that neither students nor 
their parents contribute £5 each towards the expenses ; 
so long as the money is handed to us by the pupil him- 
self, we have no right to ask from whence he got it, but 
it comes, in at least 90 cases out of 100, from the pocket 
of the clergyman or squire of his parish. It is a "private 
subscription " to the college. I do not think I should 
be wrong in stating that £15,000 out of £16,592 was 
provided by "charitable bodies or private subscriptions." 
Another error into which Mr. Sales has fallen, is that of 
including in his item of "certified expenditure" the 
whole of that debited to " Westminster College." That 
institution is "mixed," having 127 male and female 
students; the certified expenditure of the whole is 
£6,475 14s. lid., but Mr. Sales has taken it, if I mistake 
not, as the cost of 62 male students. Leaving it out of 
account, the average cost of the male students in 1867 
(excluding Chester) is correctly given in the Blue Book 
as £57 0s. lOd. 2. Contrasting the cost of tuition in 
1857 and 1867 respectively, Mr. Sales says, " The gross 
amount is greater in 1867 than in 1857." In the latter 
year three-fourths of the tutors in training colleges, being 
certificated masters, received an "augumentation grant" 
on their certificates, paid to them by the Privy Council as 
to any other certificated masters. This part of their salary 
did not appear in the accounts of the training colleges 
(because paid direct to the tutors), but when the revised 
code swept those payments away, the college authorities 
had to make good the loss to their tutors. 3. It is quite 
true that the cost per head has increased in proportion 
to the decrease in the number of students. Our buildings 
for 100 students must be kept in efficient repair ; our 
tutorial staff, our servants, must remain the same if 
we have only 40, and these charges are now eating us 
up. We have applied in every possible form for per- 
mission to fill our empty rooms with other students, but 
we have received every discouragement from the Council 
office. _ Again, we have advertised the establishment of 
a district science school, but, though circulated for many 
weeks through all the centres of industry, we have not 
had any bona fide applicants. 4. I must reluctantly join 
issue with Mr. Sales on his statement that the "course 
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of study •would not qualify the student to pass the 
honours examination for juniors in either of the uni- 
versities' local examinations." I haye before me the 
questions set by the Oxford examiners in 1867, and those 
set to our students in the same year, and I am certain that 
the latter would laugh at the easiness of the questions set to 
the seniors of the former in Rudiments of Faith, History, 
Geography, English Grammar, Political Economy, Euclid, 
Algebra, and Arithmetic. They would pass in honours 
with ease in those subjects. Were it not for their 
ignorance of languages, I believe that our first-year 
students would also pass. I will instance one or two 
questions. Oxford examination — "What is a pronoun? 
Into what classes are pronouns divided P Explain the 
distinction between my, mine, my own.' ' Council examina- 
tion, first year — " Give a list of English pronouns. 
Classify them, and give a clear explanation of the word 
which describes each class." Council examinations, 
second year — " Write out all the tenses of the words must, 
may, can, will, and indicate the variations in meaning 
which these words may have under certain conditions." 
Oxford — " What were the Exclusion Bill, Septennial Bill, 
Act of Uniformity, Triennial Bill, Habeas Corpus Act ? 
When were they passed respectively ?" Council exam- 
ination — " The increase of royal authority in the time of 
the Tudors, and the indications of the coming power of 
the House of Commons. Give instances of both, and 
show that the struggle which took place under the 
Stuarts was already indicated. " " The Habeas Corpus Act 
— its general provisions." " The different acts for the 
settlement of the royal succession from 1660 to 1789." 
5. Mr. Sales, looking only at the "syllabus" of the 
Committee of Council, speaks of the " standard of know- 
ledge" as "miserably low." I have shown that a 
comparison of the examination questions will establish 
the fact that it is as high in subjects common to both as 
that of the Oxford seniors. The examiners of the latter 
candidates report, for instance, on English grammar, 
"the failures " (two-thirds of the whole) " are due, not 
so much to inadequate answers, as to the total absence of 
answers to the more important questions." In the case 
of my own college I can speak more certainly, as it is 
annually examined by Oxford examiners, who are 
frequently examining the local candidates about the same 
time and after the same style. They are appointed by 
our Diocesan Board of Education, and almost invariably 
award higher marks to our students in July than are 
awarded to them in the same subjects by the Council of 
five examiners in the following December. The 
"syllabus" is not a fair criterion, e.g., "Political 
Economy" requires a fair knowledge of Professor 
Fawcett's book ; " Mechanics," an accurate knowledge 
of powers, forqes, laws of gravitation, &c, and of the 
make and working of all ordinary machines in use, both 
in agriculture and manufactures. That the standard of 
knowledge is lower than it was, I allow and deplore, but 
it is due to two causes. 1. The low standard of educa- 
tion required by the revised code in elementary schools. 
2. The annihilation of a third year's training in colleges, 
during which the higher instruction in vogue in 1857 
was imparted. We have pressed for its resumption, are 
ready to resume it without any increase of staff or 
apparatus, but are told the country has prohibited it by 
the revised code. We clamour incessantly, " We[ve got 
no work to do." Lastly, the materials on which we 
have to work, whom Mr. Sales describes as " men, who 
for the most part have spent five years as pupil teachers, 
having received, in addition to daily employment in an 
elementary school, five hours' instruction per week from 
a certificated teacher." This was the case in 1857, but I 
am sorry to say was not in 1868, when not more than 
one-half the pupils of this college had ever been pupil 
teachers, while only two-thirds of those who passed the 
" admission examination " last December had been so 
prepared. The standard of these men on admission is 
miserably low, and it is unfair to compare them with 
the candidates for the "local examinations," who have 



spent their lives under instruction, and not in earning 
their bread ; but it is greatly to the credit of the training 
colleges if their pupils can, as I maintain, stand com- 
petition with their more-favoured fellow citizens. I 
venture to speak somewhat more confidently on this 
point, because I have had the teaching of both kinds of 
pupils (eight years of the one, and six of the other)* 
But no one not in the thick of the fight can tell accurately 
how the revised code is subtly sapping the foundations 
of true education in this country; and I am ashamed of 
my position when I visit the schools of continental 
nations. It is hopeless to dream of scientific instruction 
until a higher standard is raised in our elementary 
schools. We have to thank Mr. Sales, then, as I do from 
the bottom of my heart, for having so thoroughly 
exposed the complete unsoundness of our educational 
system. — I am, &c, James Ridgway, Principal of the 
Diocesan Training College, Culham, Oxon. 
March 20th, 1869. 
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K. V. Hamilton, " On Open Water in the f olar Basin." 

E. United Service Inst., 8J. Col. A. Cunningham Robert- 
son, " The Constitution of our Military Forces, and Con- 
ditions of Military Service." 

Social Science Assoc, 8. Mr. Arthur Hobhouse," Whether 
the present tendency of Opinion on the Authority due to 
Founders of Endowments operates to give them too much 
power." 
Toes ...Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Grant, " Astronomy." 

R. Medical and Chirurgical, 8J. 

Civil Engineers, 8. Mr. John Ellaoott, " Description of the 
Low-water Basin at Birkenhead." 

Photographic, 8. 

Ethnological, Sj. Special Meeting. 1. Opening Address 
by Prof. Huxley. 2. Sir George Grey, " On the Social 
Life of the Ancient Inhabitants of New Zealand, and the 
National Character it was likely to create." 3. The 
Bishop of Wellington, " Observations on the New Zea- 
landers and some of the Melanesians ;" and (time per- 
mitting) 4. Mr. J. L. Palmer, " On some Explorations in 
Easter Isle." 
Wed ...Society of Arts, 8. Mr. Lovegrove, " On the Ventilation 
of Drains." 

Geological, 8. 1. Mr. G. W. Ormerod, " On some of the 
Results arising from the Bedding, Joints, and Spheroidal 
Structure of the Granite on the Eastern Side of Dart- 
moor." 2. Mr. D. Mackintosh, " On apparent Lithodo- 
mous Perforations in the Hills of North-west Lancashire." 

3. Mr. James Nicol, " On the Parallel Roads of Glenroy." 

4. Mr. J. Clifton Ward, " On supposed 'Eothliegende' 
Beds near Knaresborough." 

Microscopical. Mr. B. T. Lowne, " On the Structure and 
Functions of the Rectal papilla of the Blow-fly." 

R. Literary Fund, 3. 

Archaeological Assoc, 4. Annual Meeting. 
Thur ...Royal, 8J. 

Society of Fine Arts, 8j. Conversazione at the Suffolk 
street Gallery. 

Antiquaries, 8|. 

Zoological, 8}. 

Royal Society Club, 6. 

Mathematical, 8. 

Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Tyndall, " On Light.' 

London Inst., 6. 

Social Science Assoc, 8. Dr. W. B. Hodgson, " On Popu- 
lation.' (At the House of the Society of Arts.) 

Fm Society of Arts, 8. Indian Conference " On Waste Land*.'' 

Opened by Mr. G. Campbell. 

R. United Service Inst., 3. Capt. Majendie, " TheMarttni 
Henry Rifle." 

Royal Inst., 8. Paper on "Newest Artificial Colouring 

Sat Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Seeley, " Roman History. 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 
SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 

Far. Delivered on 21th April, 1869. 

Numb. 

95. Bill— Customs and Inland Revenue Duties. 
159. Penal Servitude— Return. 

164. Exchequer Balances — Statement. 
Public General Acts— Chap. 1 to 7. 

Delivered on 28tt April, 18«9. 

165. Fisheries— Return. 
157. Coinage— Account. 
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167. Trade Accounts (Foreign Countries) — Belgium, Holland, and 

United States. 
America (Penny Postage)— Letter from the Hon. Reverdy Johnson. 
Public Petitions— Sixteenth Report. 

Delivered on 29th April, 1869. 
162. Reformatories (Ireland)— Return. 
165. Chelsea New Bridge — Returns. 

168. Park-lane and Hamilton-place — Correspondence. 

Delivered on 30th April, 1869. 
46. (n.) Trade and Navigation Accounts (31st March, 1869). 
161. Assessed Taxes— Account. 



453. Factories — Returns. 



Session 1868. 



tUtents. 

* 

From Commiuiontrt of I'atmii' Journal, April 30. 

Ousts of Provisional Protection. 

Agricultural drills— 1161— G. Black. 

Air or gas, apparatus for carburettlng— 1242— G. G. Tandy. 

Apparel, designing the forms of certain parts of articles of— 1067— 

H. Parslow. 
Articles from materials formed by tension, compression, or extension, 

machinery for manufacturing — 471 — G. W. R. Pigott. 
Boilers -11 65— W. Gradwell. 
Boilers, Ac— 1979— J. A. Miller. 
Boots and shoes— 1131— B. J. B. Mills. 
Boots and shoes— 1223— T. C. Bull. 

Bottles and jars for preserving fruit, Ac— 1165— A. W. C. Williams. 
Bottles, Ac— 1220— E. O. Catrin. 

Bottles, Ac, making air and liquid tight— 1187 — H. W. Dee. 
Brewing — 1121 — E. Beanes. 
Buildings— 1153 — J. G. Jennings. 
Cabs, Ac— 1117— J. Kirk. 
Cards, Ac, cutting pasteboard or other sheets to form— 1179— A. F. 

Craig. 
Carpets, Ac, apparatus for sweeping— 1204 -F. W. Follows & J. Bate. 
Carriages— 1172— F. Mulliner. 
Centrifugal pumps, «fco. — 1091 — P. Jensen. 

Cocoa nibs, Ac, manufacturing beverages from — 1217— W. Holloway. 
Cotton, machinery for combing— 1099 — J. M. Hetherington. 
Cotton, Ac, presses for compressing, Ac— 1081 — R. J. Morison. 
Dentistry— 1101— P. Headridge. 
Deodorising, materials for — 1103— E. C. C. Stanford. 
Draw plates or fire hasteners — 1129— -J. Roberts. 
Drop drills— 1119— J. Easton. 

Eggs, Ac, indicating when sufficiently cooked— 996— G. H. Smith. 
Engines, pumps, Ac, to be used in mining— 1167 — J. Vivian. 
Fabrics, finishing— 1230— C. E. Brooman. 
Fan blowers— 1135— A. V. Newton. 
Feeding bottles— 1157— A. M. Clark. 
Feed-water apparatus — 1201 — S. Shaw. 
Fences, Ac. — 1210— K. S. Mackenzie. 
Fire-arms— 1180— J. H. Johnson. 
Fire-arms, cases to be employed with breech-loading— 1127 — T. B. 

Burns. 
Fire-arms, Ac— 1184— E. T. Hughes. 
Fire bars— 1137— F. Erskine. 
Fires, lighting-nil— J. Wadsworth. 
Food, Ac, treating certain substances for — 1083 — J. Dewar. 
Forgings— 3913— W. Clay. 

Fret-cutting or sawing machines— 1176— W. H. Thick. 
Fumigating matter, apparatus for distributing— 1132— R. E. and C. 

Marshall. 
Furnace bars— 1133 — W. Gillespie. 

Gas burners, safety attachment for — 1181 — W. E. Newton. 
Gas, regulating and purifying— 1071— D. and G. Hallas. 
Grain, mashing— 1174— F. F. Whitehurst. 

Greenhouses, Ac, heating water for warming — 1188 — T. Amies. 
Hats, bonnets, Ac, ornamenting — 1191 — A. Smith. 
Hats, Ac— 1198-J. E. Ward. 
Hydraulic barometrical apparatus for raising beer, Ac— 1195— P. 

Bourchani. 
Ice— 368— H. A. Dufrenc 

Iron ore, producing pure iron direct from — 1203— A. Brady. 
Iron ores, treating — 1197 — H. Aitken. 
Lamps— 1215— W. B. Lake. 
Lamps, lighting— 1077— W. A. Hunter. 
Lifting apparatus— 1160— H. J. Worssam. 
Locomotives — 1190 — T. Page. 
Looms— 1095— W. Smith. 
Looms— 1113— J. H. Dales and J. F. Maygrove. 
Looms— 1211— H. Lee. 
Looms— 1234— J. Holding. 

Matches and match boxes — 1199 —A. V. Newton. 
Metals, producing moulds and cores to be used in casting — 1149 — J. 

Whitley and S. J. Peet. 
Motive-power— 1087— W. E. Newton. 
Mural paintings— 1227— C. D. Abel. 
Oil feeders— 1226— M. Pletts. 
Ores, treating— 1151— W. Wright. 
Ores, Ac, apparatus for separating— 1212— G. Green. 



Paint— 1244— A. Borgnet. 

Pianoforte actions — 1141 — E. Dowling. 

Pottery ovens, Ac— 1200— H. Y. D. Scott. 

Printing— 1186-F. J. Knewstub. 

Pyrophosphate of lime, obtaining — 1224— M. Henry. 

Railway fish plates — 1192— R. Chapman. 

Railway signals— 1116— E. D. Temple. 

Railway trains, communication in — 1229 — W. Johnson. 

Railway trains, communication in — 1246 — W* R. Lake. 

Retorts — 1147 — J. McLauchlan. 

Safety valves— 1075— G. D. Hughes and A. H. Sellers. 

Sash frames, hanging— 1236— H. T. Lewis and W. White. 

Sewers and drains, ventilating, Ac — 1177 — S. Harrison. 

Ships— 1109— W. Martin. 

Ships of war— 1173— L. Eggert and O. E. Pohl. 

Smoke, consuming — 1104 — G. Haworth, H. Haughton A R. Gibbons. 

Steam engines— 1097— W. Ashton and J. H. Storey. 

Steam engines, condensers for— 1222— J. W. McCarter. 

Steam generators — 1228— C. M. Barker. 

Steel, Ac, manufacturing thin sheets of — 1231 — W. Robinson. 

Sugar, apparatus used in producing— 1073— A. Fryer. 

Tapes, Ac— 813— J. Hey wood, F. Murphy, and J. Wild. 

Tell-tales for public vehicles, Ac— 1115 — W. Crombleholme. 

Tin ores, Ac, washing— 1206— F. Bartle. 

Tools, cutting, Ac. — 970 — J. H. Lloyd. 

Tubes, Ac, cleaning— 1085— C. Lungley. 

Velocipedes— 1065— J. I. Stassen. 

Velocipedes— 1123— H. Browne. 

Velocipedes— 1182— J. Ives. 

Velocipedes — 1225— H. C. Mayer. 

Velocipedes, Ac. — 1125 — S. Holman. 

Vessels for containing oil, Ac — 1214 — M. Andrew. 

Votes at elections, apparatus for receiving and registering — 1089— 

T. H. Blamires. 
Watches, Ac, escapements for— 1105— O. Vivier. 
Water meters— 1209 — W. E. Gedge. 
Waterproof coats, Ac. — 1163— E. Cooper. 
Whist markers, Ac— 1069— R. W. Munro. 
Wool, Ac, cleansing— 1202— L. Goetz. 

Inventions with Complete Specifications Filed. 

Furnaces— 1290— S. Oakman. 

Locks— 1245— W. R. Lake. 

Ralls, tyres, Ac, utilising waste— 1240— J. C. Ridley. 

Patents Sealed. 



3325. 


W. E. Bates and T 


.Dodd. 


3416. O. G. Abbott. 


3350. 


I., W., and J. Holt and J. 


3430. A. M. Clark. 




Maude. 






3448. R. A. Dalton and G. S. 


3358. 


R. Needham. 






Barton. 


3361. 


A. Reid. 






3456. A. J. Deblon. 


3370. 


J. Samuel. 






3579. R. Lakin A W. H. Rhodes 


3375. 


T. Harrison. 






3789. J. Hine. 


3389. 


A. M. Clark. 






143. J. Bourne. 


3390. 


A. M. Clark. 






486. F. H. Collins. 


3394. 


N. Wilson. 

from Commiui 


oner 




640. W. Clark. 




•of 


Patentt' Journal, May 4. 






Patents 


Sealed. 


3355. 


H. Jewitt. 






3581. G. Bernhardt. 


3360. 


J. Clark. 






3596. W. R. Lake. 


3369. 


T. and T. P. Lucas 






3600. F. Holt. 


3381. 


J. C. Haddan. 






3648. W. E. Newton. 


3383. 


J. Lewthwaite. 






3751. J. Parkins. 


3386. 


J. Macneill. 






3928. A. V. Newton. 


3397. 


R. McHardy. 






38. J. Stevens. 


3419. 


H. Bessemer. 






327. J. Macintosh. 


3426. 


G. Wilson, sen., 
Wilson, jun. 


and 


J. 


455. B. Hunt. 
625. W. R. Lake. 


3446. 


B. P. Walker. 






630. B. C. Crawford. 


3479. 


P. J. Ravel. 






718. W. R. Lake. 


3492. 


— Gerard. 






722. G. H. T. Finzel. 


3562. 


T. Smith and J. 
Bazalgette. 


V. 


N. 


736. C, W., and J. Drake. 
794. W. R. Lake. 



Patents on which the Stamp Dott or £50 has been paid. 



1197. E.BrayAJ.C.Hargreaves. 

1306. B.Wright. 

1200. D. Thomson. 

1219. C. D. Fox. 

1225. J. Spencer and D.McCork- 
indale. 

1251. H. A. Manfield. 

1327. J. A. Jones. 

1221. W. Deakiu and J. B. John- 
son. 



1397. Q. Macdonald. 

1230. J. Lewis. 

1318. G. T. Bousfield. 

1490. R. Maynard and R. May- 

nard, jun. 
1257. S. Bourne. 
1297. A. Pocheron. 
1333. W. E. Newton. 
1345. W. Botwood. 
1404. W. E. Newton. 



Patents on which the Stamp Duty of £100 has been Paid. 



1461. A. Nicole. 
1275. J. Oxley. 
1301. M. Paul. 



1473. C. Attwood. 
1318. J. Fowler. 



